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Dan Marino's Career NFL Passing Statistics 


Year Team Atts. Comp. Pett Yards 
1983 Miami 296 173 58.5 2,210 
1984 564 362 64.2 5,084 
1985 567 336 59.3 4,137 
1986 623 378 60.7 4,746 
1987 444 263 59.2 3,245 
1988 iami 606 354 58.4 4,434 
1989 iami 550 308 56.0 3,997 
1990 iami 531 306 57.6 3,563 
1991 iami 549 318 57.9 3,970 

Totals 4,730 2,798 59.2 35,386 


Mark Rypien's Career NFL Passing Statistics 


Team Atts. Comp. Pct. Yards 
Washington 208 114 54.8 1,730 
Washington 476 280 58.8 3,768 
Washington 304 166 54.6 2,070 
Washington . ee 421 249 59.1 3,564 

1,409 809 57.4 11,132 


QUARTERBACKS 


Dan Marino’s brilliance is as constant as 
the South Florida sun; Super Bowl XXVI MVP 
Mark Rypien’s star has just begun to rise 


By MIKE SILVER 


EIS LIKE THE SOUTH FLORIDA 
H:: a bold, brilliant force whose 

impact is dulled through constancy. 
Dan Marino has been so good for so long, we 
take him for granted. 

Just as surely as the sun will rise in the East 
this morning, Marino will light up opposing 
secondaries for completions, yards, and points 
on fall Sundays. The process has become 
habitual, almost routine—Marino dropping 
back to pass, sliding a half-step to one side to 
avoid the rush, then snapping the ball off his 
right hand with an unprecedented urgency, 
seemingly willing it into the hands of a Miami 
Dolphins receiver. 

In an era in which even the top quarterbacks 
are injury-prone, and their successors are few 
and far between, Marino is an old-fashioned 
statement for predictable, unmitigated great- 
ness. His relentless and constant presence is 
what distinguishes him from his closest ri- 
vals—the spectacular John Elway, the master- 
ful Warren Moon, and the productive Jim 
Kelly in the AFC; the injured Joe Montana 
and Randall Cunningham, and the suddenly 
successful Mark Rypien in the NFC—and 
makes Marino football’s best. 

In each of his nine seasons, Marino has 
thrown for at least 20 touchdown passes, 
something no one else has done more than 
eight times in a career. John Unitas, who 
shared that record with Marino until last 
season, needed 18 years to crack the 20-TD 
barrier eight times. If you skim down further 
into Marino's impressive biography, you'll see 
that he has eclipsed 3,000 yards in each of the 
past eight campaigns. And, perhaps the most 
impressive testament to his fortitude, Marino 
never misses a game. Since sitting out the 
final two games of his rookie year. Marino has 
started 124 consecutive nonstrike contests, 
which gives him the longest consecutive- 
games streak of any quarterback since the 
1970 merger of the NFL and the AFL. When 
you face the Dolphins, you will face Marino, 
and barring a fluke, your secondary will be in 
for a long day. 

“I’m not one of those people who always 
looks at the numbers,” says Marino, who 
already ranks among the NFL’s top five in 
career completions, attempts, yards, and 
touchdown passes. “What I do look at is 
consistency. The consistency is something I 
take pride in. I’m there every week. I don't 


miss games. I go out there on Sunday and give 
us a chance to win.” 

So this is what it has come to for Marino, 
who turns 31 this September: Consistency has 
won out over flash. When someone puts his 
career into perspective, this designation 
seems almost like sacrilege. The onetime boy 
wonder’s career-long maturation has been 
overshadowed by the unprecedented heroics 
of his youth. 

During his remarkable rookie season of 
1983, Marino was considered a freak show. In 
addition to his tremendous physical gifts, 
Marino possessed the poise of a man much 
older. When he produced an astounding 48 
touchdown passes the following season, an 
NFL record that may not be broken for years 
to come—if ever—a dangerous plateau had 
been reached. With the “Marks Brothers,” 
Mark Clayton and Mark Duper, snaring his 
passes at a furious pace, Marino led the 
Dolphins into Super Bow! XIX. Their hum- 
bling 38-16 loss to the 49ers seemed like a 
temporary setback, a mere pit stop on the 
golden road to unlimited success. 

“I think early on, with myself and Duper 
and Clayton, we set a high standard,” Marino 
says. “Because of the records, and then the 
Super Bowl, we thought, ‘Hey, we're going to 
do this every year.’ Well, it hasn't quite turned 
out that way.” 

In the latter stages of that one-sided Super 
Bowl, Marino lost some of his patented poise. 
He pointed fingers at linemen, yelled at 
receivers, threw off the wrong foot, and threw 
a fit. Had this reaction become normal for 
Marino, he'd have lost his vocal chords years 
ago. For all of his individual greatness, the 
Dolphins have been a perpetually flawed 
team, usually lacking either a dominant de- 
fense or a respectable running game, or both. 
“He's won with no defense at all, and he’s won 
with no running game at all,” says Jets general 
manager Dick Steinberg. “He's had to carry a 
pretty big load.” 

“T would still take Marino over everybody,” 
Redskins general manager Charley Casserly 
adds. “That guy, to me, is the toughest. His 
quick release and his arm are just uncanny. 
You can’t sack this guy. Here's the way I look at 
it: What would the Bills be without Kelly? 
What would Houston be without Moon? What 
would Denver be without Elway? And what 
would the Dolphins be without Marino? I can't 
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imagine what the Dolphins would be like 
without him.” 

Thanks to some shrewd maneuvering by 
the Dolphins’ front office, we're not likely to 
find out until Marino retires. After dropping 
hints that he might test the waters as a free 
agent after the “91 season, Marino ended 
speculation in August 1991 by signing a five- 
year, $20 million extension that made him the 
highest paid player in NFL history. That 
security, he says, has made him even more 
comfortable than before, and it has allowed 
him to concentrate even more closely on his 
ultimate goal: another shot at a Super Bowl 
ring. “That's it,” Marino says. “That's the only 
thing I want to do, just win one Super Bowl. 
That would top it all off for me.” 

That obvious obsession contributes to what 
many consider Marino's sole flaw. It's a 
malady common to many great quarterbacks, 
especially those not surrounded by over- 
whelming talent: the desire to carry a dispro- 
portionate share of the burden upon one’s own 
shoulders, and the forced throws that such 
desire sometimes generates. “I think it’s 
something all quarterbacks feel,” says Ma- 
rino. “Especially if you feel you're capable of 
making the play to win the game. You're more 
likely to take chances.” 

It was this reality that compelled Dolphins 
coach Don Shula to move to a higher-percent- 
age passing attack two seasons ago. As a 
result, Marino was intercepted just I] times in 
1990, his lowest figure since his rookie year. 
However, his 21 touchdown passes also 
matched that statistical description. Last sea- 
son Marino threw 25 touchdown passes and 
was picked off 13 times, falling 30 yards short 
of his fourth 4,000-yard season. He finished 
third in the AFC with an 85.8 passer rating, a 
rating that improved significantly in the sec- 
ond half of the season. Sure, he’s had better 
years—5,084 yards and a 108.9 rating in °84, 
44 touchdowns and 4,746 yards in *86—but 
he’s never been calmer, more poised, or more 
deadly. 

When people describe Marino as unstoppa- 
ble, they're referring to two things: the rapid 
ability with which he can move his team up 
the field, and the near impossibility of sacking 
him. Central to both properties is Marino's 
release, a motion that takes place in the blink 
of an eye. 

Ask an NFL personnel man where Marino's 
quick release comes from, and the standard 
answer is divine intervention. “That’s a gift 
that God gave him,” says Lide Huggins, 
director of football operations for the Denver 
Broncos. “It’s special. It’s in his nervous 
system. You go back and even look at his high 
school tapes, and he had that same type of 
quickness, which gives the defense no time to 
react.” 

While conceding that his physical gifts are 
tremendous, Marino insists there’s a little 
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Once he learned to avoid ill- 


more to it than that. “God gives you a certain 
amount of talent,” he says. “Then you have to 
develop it. It’s something I developed as a kid, 
a style of throwing. I think it’s my ability to 
think quickly and make a split-second deci- 
sion that is responsible for that style.” 

Until last season, when he went down 27 
times, Marino had never absorbed more than 
18 sacks in a single campaign. In 1988 he was 
sacked just seven times in 16 games, an NFL 
record. Even when a defensive player is able 
to break through the Dolphins offensive line, 
Marino is able to zip the ball to a receiver, or 
somewhere, before trouble arrives. He’s also 
quite adept at stepping out of harm’s way at the 
last possible moment. “He can’t move that 
well, but he’s got a sense about the rush,” 
Steinberg says. “He takes a step or two, and 
that’s all the good ones really need. That’s just 


timed mistakes, Rypien began to make capital improvement. 


enough for him to get the ball off. It’s more 
instinct than anything else.” 

If there is one quarterback in the NFC who, 
at his best, most closely resembles Marino, it 
is Rypien, the reigning Super Bowl most 
valuable player. Although Rypien’s path to 
stardom was significantly more bumpy, he is 
now considered the top quarterback—Mon- 
tana and Cunningham excluded because of 
concerns about their health—in a conference 
with a dearth of talent at the position. 

Rypien also is difficult to sack. He was 
dropped just seven times last season, although 
the Redskins’ outstanding offensive line (nine 
sacks allowed) and Joe Gibbs’ tricky offensive 
scheme had something to do with that. Rypien 
can throw the long ball as well as anyone in 
football. In 1991, a season in which he led the 
NFC with 3,564 passing yards, Rypien com- 
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Rating the AFC's Best vs. the NFC's Best 


Dan Marino, Dolphins 


Mark Rypien, Redskins 


pleted 17 passes of 45 yards or more. Like 
Marino, he can also pick apart a zone, lofting 
his shorter passes with a deceptive amount of 
touch. His 97.9 quarterback rating last sea- 
son, one spurred by his 28 touchdown passes 
against just Il interceptions, was second only 
to the 49ers’ Steve Young and was the second 
highest mark in Redskins history. “I don’t 
know how you could go wrong with Rypien,” 
says Huggins. “He's a strong guy, he’s intel- 
ligent, and he’s done what Joe Gibbs has asked 
him to do. He led a good football team into 
greatness.” 

“He has an extremely strong arm, and he 
executes well,” adds Steinberg. “He's a good 
athlete. He’s got good footwork for his size 


The Fish have been flying with Marino, but the ground game to s 


[6-4, 234]. He moves pretty well, and his arm 
is so strong he doesn’t have to set when he 
releases.” 

Such glowing praise seems bizarre when 
you consider Rypien’s history. After a frag- 
mented career at Washington State, he lasted 
until the sixth round of the 1986 draft, where 
the Redskins took him with the 146th overall 
pick. He spent most of his first two seasons on 
the injured reserve list, became a part-time 
starter in 1988, and lost his starting job for two 
weeks during the ’89 season, but he neverthe- 
less earned Pro Bowl honors that year. Still, 
until this past season, the rap on Rypien was 
his inconsistency: He was capable of the 
spectacular play, but in crucial moments of 


upport him still flounders. 


important games he often threw the intercep- 
tion that sank the Skins. 

Before the *91 season, Rypien eschewed a 
long-term contract and opted for a one-year 
pact. It was a major financial gamble consider- 
ing how low his stock had fallen. Just how 
low? Last year, in this same magazine, a list of 
the top 20 NFL quarterbacks did not include 
Rypien’s name. 

Even to this day, doubts persist about 
Rypien. You'd think his record as a starter— 
he’s 33-13 for a .717 winning percentage, 
second only to Montana among NFL quarter- 
backs—or his Super Bowl XXVI perform- 
ance (18 of 33, 292 yards, 2 touchdowns) 
would be enough to dispel those doubts, but 
there are those who still question his abilities. 
“He's the best of a bad bargain,” says one AFC 
general manager. “He really doesn’t come 
close to any of the top guys in our conference. 
His supporting cast, and what they've asked 
him to do, have allowed him to get where he’s 
gotten. He’s a creature of Joe [Gibbs] and the 
other players around him. He can’t beat you by 
himself.” 

Whether or not that’s true, Rypien no longer 
is beating himself with ill-timed mistakes. 
The system in which he’s been groomed may 
be ideal for his talents, but he’s finally learned 
how to execute it to perfection. “Prior to last 
year, Mark had been extremely good at times, 
but he'd also been extremely bad,” says ESPN 
analyst and former Redskins quarterback Joe 
Theismann. “He and Joe Gibbs sat down 
before the season, and Joe told him he had to 
be more consistent. He didn’t have to have the 
four-touchdown games, but he couldn't have 
four-interception games. Well, he’s done that. 

“Being more consistent—that’s the key to 
playing quarterback in this league. He did that 
last year, and financially he’s hit the lottery. 
Now, he gets a chance to really establish 
himself as truly one of the exceptional quarter- 
backs in the game, by doing it year after year 
after year. I think he will, because he’s more 
patient, and because of the system and the way 
he understands it.” 

If consistency is what Rypien seeks, and if 
he’s looking for a model, all he has to do is cast 
his eyes toward South Florida, where Marino 
and the sun are both shining as brightly and 
effortlessly as ever. Hl 


RUNNING BACKS § 


Former Oklahoma State stars Thurman 
Thomas and Barry Sanders prove that the 
backfield talent from Stillwater runs deep 


By BRIAN WHITE 


ACK IN THEIR QUIET DAYS TO- 
B=: in Stillwater, Okla., Thurman 

Thomas and Barry Sanders couldn't 
have pictured this. Sure, they were outstand- 
ing as teammates at Oklahoma State— 
Thomas was the star, Sanders the star-in- 
waiting—but that was college. Being the best 
in the NFL was a dream. 

Today, however, that is where they stand. 
Thomas, the Buffalo Bills’ all-around offen- 
sive weapon, is the best player in the NFL. 
Sanders, the Detroit Lions’ elusive runner, is 
close behind. 

Thomas doesn’t need to argue his case 
anymore, although he often does so. Who 
cares if he couldn’t find his helmet at the start 
of Super Bowl XX VI? He is what makes the 
Bills’ high-powered offense go, and he is the 
one giving the league’s offensive coordinators 
the most headaches. 

Thomas registered a league-leading 2,038 
yards from scrimmage in 1991, up from 1,829 
in 90 and 1,913 in °89. He led all running 
backs with 62 receptions and rushed for an 
AFC-leading 1,407 yards, which ranked third 
in the NFL behind Emmitt Smith and 
Sanders. What’s more, he makes it look so 
easy. If you play the Bills to pass the ball, the 
5-10, 193-pound Thomas can run up the 
middle; if you put a linebacker or safety on 
him as a safety valve, Thurman will juke him 
out of his shoes en route to a reception. He 
runs with great field vision. He also catches, 
blocks, and plays hurt. 

“Thurman could be the best player I’ve 
seen in 14 years,” says James Lofton, the Bills’ 
veteran receiver. “The only other guy who 
ever made me say, ‘How the heck did he do 
that?’ was Billy Sims, whom I played against 
a couple of times a year when I was with 
Green Bay. I’m talking about backs who 
create something from nothing, who are out 
there scratching and clawing for everything 
they can get, and that’s what Thurman does so 
well. He just doesn’t accept a two-yard gain.” 

Thomas has outstanding physical attri- 
butes, but he also plays with a fierce intensity. 
If you get him mad he'll destroy you with no 
mercy. Thomas plays with a chip on his 
shoulder, sometimes finding motivation in the 
strangest things. 

His first NFL motive was quite legitimate, 
though, for he remembers vividly the day he 
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lasted into the second round of the draft. 
Teams doubted he could return from a college 
knee injury and left him sitting on his couch 
while ESPN’s cameras chronicled his grief on 
what was supposed to be a joyous day. 
Thomas was embarrassed, and he vowed to 
prove everyone wrong. 

Since then, it has been little things. He once 
saw a group of Miami Dolphins linemen 
arrive at Rich Stadium in a limousine and 
vowed to deflate what he perceived as arro- 
gance. He still smarts from not being picked 
as MVP of Super Bowl XXV two years ago. 
Before last season’s Super Bowl he shunned 
the media because he felt he wasn’t receiving 
enough respect—and that was after he was 
named the league’s MVP. 

Thomas has come a long way, and he likes 
people to realize it. At Oklahoma State he was 
strictly a runner, and as an NFL rookie he was 
doing little else. In the final preseason game of 
1989, though, Bills running back Robb Rid- 
dick suffered a knee injury that forced the 
Buffalo coaches to move Thomas into a 
receiving role. The project worked, and the 
result has been agony for the rest of the NFL. 

“If Robb Riddick had stayed healthy, we 
really might never have found out what 
Thurman could do as a receiver,” says Elijah 
Pitts, the Bills running backs coach. “It’s 
amazing, because there was no reason ever to 
think he was a great receiver. I didn’t see him 
catch the ball that much in college. I threw 
balls to him when I worked him out before the 
draft, and he looked like he had just ordinary 
hands. 

“You knew he had quickness, but there was 
no way you could find out if he could set up 
defenders and juke them on a pass pattern, 
because he just didn’t do much receiving in 
college. Then, all of a sudden, you'd see 
Thurman in our one-on-one drills with the 
linebackers just sending guys in the wrong 
direction with his juking ability. I said, ‘This 
guy is good.” 

Comparisons between Thomas and Sanders 
pop up constantly. Thomas often gets lured 
into the talk, and although he means no harm 
toward his old friend he comes across as 
protective of his reputation. “People talk 
about Barry being the best running back,” 
Thomas said last year. “Then they say that I 
am the best all-around back. I think what 


Thurman Thomas' 

Rushing 

Team G Atts. Yards 
Buffalo ...., 15 207 881 
Buffalo .....16 298 1,244 
Buffalo .....16 271 1,297 
Buffalo ..... 15 288 1,407 


pieaind seioa arial i 4,829 


Career NFL Statistics 


Avg 
43 
4.2 
48 
49 
45 


TDs 


No. 
18 
60 
49 
62 

189 


Receiving 
Yards 

208 

669 

532 

631 
2,040 


Barry Sanders’ Career NFL Statistics 


Rushing 
Atts. Yards Avg TDs No. 
1989 Detroit 280 1,470 5.3 14 
1990 Detroit .. 255 1,304 5.1 
1991 Detroit 342 1,548 4.5 
Totals 877 4,322 4.9 


Receiving 
Yards 

282 

480 

307 
1,069 


people really want to say is that Barry is the 
best back, period. With me doing what I’ve 
done the past three years, people have to find 
another title for me. 

“[ played with the guy for two years, so 
I know him. He's one of the best runners 
I’ve seen in a long time—but he doesn't 
do the things like block well or go and 
catch the ball 30 or 40 yards downfield. He 
can’t do that.” 


No, but when Sanders runs, it is a thing of 


beauty. It is not so much his grace that is 
breathtaking, but his ability to stop and start 
more quickly and suddenly than any player in 
the league. He is 5-9 and 203 pounds with 
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tree-trunk legs, and he possesses a special 
magic. 

“He’s like trying to tackle a greased pig,” 
says one NFC defensive coach. “He scares the 
living daylights out of you. He can run 
through a whole team.” 

Seldom does he do so in a straight line. 
“The guy is so good that he not only picks up 
his yards but makes defensive guys look 
foolish in the process,” says Miami nose 
tackle Shawn Lee, who faced Sanders twice a 
year while a member of the Tampa Bay 
Buccaneers. “Nobody wants to look like a 
fool, but what else can you do when you reach 
out to grab him and all you come up with is a 


Thomas has cashed in the chip on his shoulder: Motivated by perceived slights, he plays with an intensity that pays off in yardag 


clump of air?” After Lee and his teammates 
spent the day collecting some of those clumps 
of air in a Dolphins loss at the Silverdome last 
year, Miami coach Don Shula was asked 
about his first chance to see Sanders play in 
person. “Barry Sanders,” Shula said, “is 
everything everybody was saying about him, 
and more.” 

Sanders has great finishing qualities. He 
scored 56 touchdowns in a three-year college 
career, and with 17 touchdowns in 1991 he led 
the league for the second consecutive season. 
In fact, that number was three better than any 
other player could register. He brought the 
league rushing title down to the final weekend 
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Thurman Thomas, Bills ......8 


Barry Sanders, Lions 


but was edged by the Cowboys’ Emmitt 
Smith, who finished with 1,563 yards while 
Sanders had 1,548. 

The first game of the season might have 
provided the most telling evidence about 
Sanders’ impact on his team. He sat out that 
game because of a rib injury, and the Lions 
were routed by the Washington Redskins. 
Lions coach Wayne Fontes immediately felt 
pressure about his job. 

Sanders returned the next week, and the 
Lions won. They kept winning, and a few 
months later they were in the NFC Champion- 
ship Game. Fontes was named coach of the 
year. 

Sanders’ athletic talents were on display for 
all to see during his Heisman Trophy season of 
1989, but his value increased even more when 
NFL scouts took a closer look. Sanders held 
one pre-draft workout in Stillwater for pro 
scouts. Dallas had already decided to choose 
quarterback Troy Aikman with the No. | pick 
of the draft, and Green Bay was set on tackle 
Tony Mandarich with the second selection. 
The Lions had the third pick, but they were 
uncertain as to what to do with it. Fifty NFL 
scouts were at Oklahoma State to see Sanders, 
who showed up wearing high-top tennis 
shoes. 

“All he’d been doing since the season was 
over was playing basketball,” says Pat Jones, 
Oklahoma State’s coach. “Everybody thought 
they'd get him in 4.6 flat [in the 40-yard dash] 
or in the high 4.5s. He ran 4.49 and 4.51. That 
got their attention.” 

Sanders then was asked to try the vertical 
leap. “He hit 40 [inches] even,” Jones says. 
“(Chiefs coach] Marty Schottenheimer said 
he had seen only one other guy do that, so they 
asked him to do it one more time for the heck 
of it. Sanders goes 42. 

“Then came the standing broad jump. I 
don't think anybody ever got 11 feet, but 
somebody put a pencil there and said, ‘Here's 
11 feet.’ He jumps out there and gets right at 
11, and he wasn’t even grinding on the thing. 
Fontes then took his cigar out of his mouth 
and said, “My running back won't be doing 
anything else today. Thank you for coming.’” 

Some Lions watchers have wondered more 
than once what Sanders could be with more 
advanced receiving skills. What could he do 
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after beating linebackers one-on-one and 
landing in the middle of an unsuspecting 
secondary? 

He then would be a frighteningly dangerous 
all-around back, just like the guy who kept 
him on the bench in Stillwater. Until Sanders 


Those Lion eyes: Sanders sees the field and reacts as well as any back in the league. 


does become that, or until Thomas drops off 
in production, Thomas will be the game's best 
all-around back. 

In most people’s book, that also means the 
best running back, with no other title 
needed. 
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OFFENSIVE 
LINEMEN 


The only things steady Jim Lachey and 
fiery Steve Wisniewski share are an L.A. 
connection and a will to be the best 


By MIKE SILVER 


T SEEMS HARD TO FATHOM NOW, 

the way things have developed for the 

NEL’s top offensive lineman, but Jim 

Lachey was a journeyman before he began his 
fourth year in the league. 

In the summer of 1988, in a shocking 

maneuver by the San Diego Chargers, Lachey, 
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a Pro Bowl right tackle, was dealt to the 
Raiders for tackle John Clay and a pair of draft 
picks. A month later, after just one game in 
silver and black, Lachey was traded to the 
Washington Redskins, along with five high 
draft choices, for quarterback Jay Schroeder 
and a second-round draft pick. In retrospect, 
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it was a horrible deal for Los Angeles: While 
Schroeder has struggled in directing the 
Raiders offense, Lachey has become the 
foundation for an offensive line that was 
last seen trying on extra-large Super Bowl 
rings. 

Looking back, it’s scary to think that the 
Raiders once owned Lachey, because they 
currently possess the AFC’s top lineman in 
guard Steve Wisniewski. Then again, the 
Lachey trade helped make Wisniewski a 
Raider. After the Dallas Cowboys took Wis- 
niewski with the 29th overall selection of the 
1989 draft, the Raiders packaged three picks 
to acquire him. One of those picks was a 
second-rounder—the same one the Raiders 
acquired from the Redskins in the Lachey 
trade with Washington. 

That trade, and the accolades that each 
player has earned in the years since, are about 
the only things Lachey and Wisniewski have 
in common. Whereas Lachey is known for his 


steadiness and gritty consistency, Wisniewski 
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is one of those offensive linemen you notice. 
He claws, spits, fights, and dives—whatever it 
takes to help move his team down the field. He 
is remarkably strong and surprisingly quick, 
and what sets him apart is his tenacity. In only 
three years of football he has surpassed Hous- 
ton’s Bruce Matthews and Mike Munchak and, 
yes, even Cincinnati’s venerable Anthony 
Munoz to become the toughest blocker in the 
AFC. “I like Wisniewski a lot,” says Carl 


Peterson, general manager of the Chiefs. 
“He’s an awfully good football player. He’s 
gotten better every year. He's not a dirty 
player, but he’s a nasty player. He gets after 
you and stays after you. He finishes every 
block.” 

Sometimes Wisniewski’s tenacity can be a 
bit of a problem. Like in practice, where he’s 
been known to square off with various team- 
mates, depending on his mood. “Wiz,” as he 
is known, is one of the few offensive players 
that those on the other side of the ball will 
never depict as a sissy, even in jest. “He's 
tenacious,” says Bills general manager Bill 
Polian. “He's big and strong [6-4, 280], and 
he shows a tremendous work ethic.” 

That's not surprising, considering that Wis- 
niewski honed his skills under Joe Paterno at 
Penn State. When he first arrived in the NFL 
he was considered a raw talent who needed 
refinement. After starting all but one game at 
right guard in ’89, he switched to left guard 
and turned in consecutive Pro Bow] seasons. 
“He's learned the game,” Peterson says. “He's 
picked up all the nuances. He might make a 
mistake once, but he isn’t going to do it again.” 

As highly regarded as Wisniewski is, not 
everyone agrees with his top billing. One NFL 
personnel director says he’d build his team 
around Matthews “in a minute. That would 
take care of the middle of the field. He’s the 
best guy at center or guard right now.” A large 
degree of sentiment also remains for Munoz, 
who has been plagued by shoulder problems 
in recent years but nevertheless was voted 
onto the Pro Bowl squad as a tackle for the 
10th time. 

In the NFC this year, debate over the best 
lineman is virtually nonexistent. In addition to 
executing the league’s seventh-best rushing 
attack in 1991, the Redskins allowed only nine 
sacks, two short of Miami’s NFL record. 
Washington's line is known as “the Hogs,” 
and the boss Hog is Lachey, who did not allow 
a single sack all season long. If you think that 
might have been a fluke, consider that he 
didn't allow a sack in 1990, either. And 
Lachey, as the left tackle, normally lines up 
against the opponent's most potent pass- 
rusher. “If you ever see him get beat,” says 
Lide Huggins, the Broncos’ pro personnel 
director, “what’s happened is one of two 


things: Either the defender is going to make a 
truly great play, or the defender has totally 
wiped himself out in the process of getting 
free.” 

Lachey has been gushed over for so long 
that until this year he was viewed in some 
league personnel circles as slightly overrated. 
It’s true that he looks pretty awesome on 
paper. He’s 6-6 and 294 pounds, and he has 
strength, speed, and impeccable footwork. 
His peers have voted him into the Pro Bowl 
three times—once in the AFC, after the 1987 
season, and twice in the past two years in the 
NFC—and he’s been a unanimous All-Pro 
selection after each of the last three seasons. 
“He has such a great understanding of the 
game,” says Jim Hanifan, the Redskins’ offen- 
sive line coach. “He loves to practice. He 
loves to study. He has a great desire to get 
better and better.” 

Three times last season Washington 
coaches named Lachey the team’s offensive 
player of the week, including consecutive 
late-season games against the Rams and 
Cardinals. In 1990 his performance against 
Miami earned him NFC offensive player of 
the week honors, only the second offensive 
lineman to have won the award in six years. 
“Athletically he doesn’t have a peer,” says 
Fritz Shurmur, the Cardinals’ defensive line 
coach. “There are probably some guys who 
have more power, or more strength coming off 
the ball, but athletically he’s the best.” 

Not that Lachey is a weakling by any 
means. If you need character witnesses in that 
regard, just ask Jerry Robinson, who while 
playing for the Raiders in 1989 got smacked so 
hard by Lachey that one sports magazine 
selected the play as its hit of the year. “I think 
Lachey seems to be able to handle anyone he 
plays against,” says Jets general manager 
Dick Steinberg. “He’s a good run-blocker, 
too.” Adds George Young, the general man- 
ager of the Giants: “He’s as consistent as 
anybody in the game.” 

Not bad for a guy who was twice used as 
trade bait, which has only enhanced his hefty 
desire. “If you think about it, it’s pretty 
incredible,” Peterson says. “It’s amazing he 
got out of San Diego and away from the 
Raiders to end up where he has.” Neither 
Lachey nor Wisniewski is complaining. Hl 
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WIDE RECEIVERS | 


Jerry Rice and Andre Reed have it all at 
wideout: great moves, deceptive speed, sure 
hands in the clutch—and fearlessness 


By BARRY WILNER 


HEIR NUMBERS WEREN’T 
4 i earth-shattering. In several games, 

not only were they mortal, but they 
were practically ordinary. Other receivers 
surpassed them in receptions, yardage, aver- 
age yards per catch, and touchdowns. Still, 
when it comes right down to evaluating NFL 
wide receivers, two four-letter words come 
immediately to mind: Rice and Reed. 

Andre Rison is a great player. So are 
Michael Irvin, Mark Clayton, Al Toon, Art 
Monk, and Gary Clark. And don't forget 
Ricky Sanders, Haywood Jeffires, Earnest 
Givens, John Taylor, James Lofton, Sterling 
Sharpe, and Drew Hill. And . . . well, we 
could go on until next season. But why 
bother? The NFC’s best is Jerry Rice, and the 
AFC’s best is Andre Reed. 

Now, who is better? “What a choice,” says 
Washington’s Darrell Green, one of the 
league’s premier cornerbacks. “That's like 
choosing between poison and a firing squad.” 

After rating Rice against Reed—poison vs. 
firing squad—in 10 categories, the choice is 
the 49ers superstar. Not by a large margin, 
however, as Rice gets the nod with 93 points 
to 89 for Reed out of a possible 100. “Just to 
be compared with Jerry Rice is an honor,” 
says Reed. “You're talking about the guy 
everyone wants to measure up to.” James 
Lofton, Reed’s counterpart on the other side of 
the Bills’ powerful no-huddle attack and a 
man who in his 14 NFL seasons has seen and 
been measured against some of the greatest 
pass-catchers of all time, says: “I’ve never 
seen more versatile receivers than those two. I 
haven't played with Jerry, but he is a pleasure 
to watch because of how much he does, how 
dangerous he is. As for Andre, I know from 
experience that Jim [Kelly] never is afraid to 
call on him in any situation to make any kind 
of catch.” 

Ah, versatility. That’s one of the 10 areas in 
which the receivers were rated. Both Rice and 
Reed get a nine, because they run all kinds of 
routes—short or long, inside or out. They can 
catch high passes or low bullets. They adjust 
to underthrown balls and leap for overthrown 
ones as well as anyone. 

Both also can run the ball from scrimmage, 
although Reed is used far more often on end- 
arounds and razzle-dazzle plays. The Buffalo 
speedster ran 12 times in 1991 for an 11.3 
average; Rice ran only once for two yards. The 
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only thing Rice and Reed don’t try is kickoff 
returns. Only Taylor, Tim Brown of the 
Raiders, Vance Johnson of Denver, and 
Clarence Verdin of Indianapolis regularly 
play special teams and start at receiver. 

The idea of Rice or Reed returning kicks is 
enough to send George Seifert and Marv Levy 
in search of tranquilizers. These are two of the 
more durable as well as versatile game- 
breaking receivers around. Rice has not 
missed a regular-season game since joining 
the 49ers in 1985. Reed has missed just 2'/2 
games in the same span. Those numbers are 
remarkable considering the kinds of hits they 
take. “I’ve seen Andre get blasted going up for 
a ball over the middle, then come back on the 
next play and go right up for it again,” Kelly 
says. “The guy has no fear.” 

He does, however, drop the occasional ball. 
Unfortunately for Reed, three of those bobbles 
came in Super Bow! XXV against the Giants. 
Reed’s hands are not his strong suit. Nor does 
Rice have the best hands in the game. Monk, 
Lofton, Jeffires, and Drew Hill are known for 
their great hands. 

When the game is on the line, though, how 
many balls will Rice drop? Not many. “It’s a 
matter of concentration,” Rice says. “After a 
while, you learn to look the ball right in, and 
you learn to anticipate. That makes it easier.” 

Where Rice and Reed really separate from 
the pack is in, appropriately, separation. 
Nobody in football is better at establishing 
room between himself and a defender than 
Rice. Reed is close behind. “Jerry might not 
be the fastest guy around—but he is real fast,” 
Joe Montana says. “There are other guys who 
can outrun Jerry in a race, but when he’s going 
out on a route, nobody gets to the ball or the 
spot or gets open like Jerry.” 

Last season Rice caught one pass in San 
Francisco's opener against the Giants. It was 
for a 73-yard TD. On the play Rice went past 
two Giants defenders as if they were wading in 
mud. He had the ball almost before the 
defensive backs turned around. 

Reed has more pure speed than Rice, 
although not the kind possessed by Willie 
Gault, Rison, or Anthony Miller. The Bills 
Star isn’t even as quick as the aging Lofton. 

He is, though, a burner when the ball is 
headed his way downfield. After Reed burned 
Pittsburgh for 118 yards and one touchdown 
on nine catches last year, cornerback Rod 
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Woodson said, “He can fool you with his 
moves and his speed. He just keeps turning it 
up on you.” 

For moves, Rice is ina class by himself. No 
receiver makes the inside out the way he does. 
The quick seam pass perfected by Montana 
and Rice (and, to a lesser degree, Montana and 
Taylor) is a potential touchdown every time it 
is completed. 

Rice’s secret is that he cuts so precisely and 
gets to top speed so quickly—his first step 
also is unparalleled in pro football, with Reed 
barely a step behind—that with Montana 
laying the ball into him in stride, the play 
often breaks for big yardage. “That play is 
designed to pick up 8 or 10 yards,” Montana 
says, “but there are ways to break it, and with 
Jerry there are more ways than with anybody 
else.” 

Reed’s best pattern is similar to Rice's 
move, but the Bills wideout runs his route five 
to eight yards further downfield. He, too, is at 
top speed so fast that a defensive back must be 
moving when Reed gets into his pattern to 
have any chance to make the tackle. “The best 
way to defend those plays is to bump the 
receiver at the line,” the Redskins’ Green says. 


‘Rice’ is one four-letter word that strikes 
fear into the hearts of NFL defensive backs. 
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“With Reed, he’s quick enough to avoid it and 
strong enough to fight it off. Then, if he gets 
past you and the safety isn’t moving up right 
away, you are in trouble.” 

When the Niners or the Bills are near the 
goal line, everyone in the other uniform is in 
trouble—and aware of where the ball is most 
likely going. Rice can turn a defender six 
different ways without the opponent realizing 
it. Then guess who’ standing in the endzone 
with the ball in his hands? 

In 1991 Rice had 80 receptions for 1,206 
yards (a 15.1 average) and 14 TDs. It wasn’t his 
most productive year, but Montana wasn’t 
throwing the passes. Indeed, Rice achieved 
those stellar numbers and further All-Pro 
recognition while working with Steve Young 
and Steve Bono, neither of whom compares to 
Montana, of course. 

Or to Kelly. Reed has had the very good 
fortune to spend his career latching onto 
Kelly’s aerials. It certainly hasn't hurt either 
receiver's potential Hall of Fame credentials 
that they are teaming with potential (or in 
Montana’ case, certain) Hall of Fame arms. 

As with all super receivers, Rice is espe- 
cially deadly with lots of yardage to work 
with. But he’s not as good as Taylor, his 
teammate, or Reed, in that category. Give a 
defense more field to cover, and Rice automat- 
ically will be double-teamed on anything 
beyond eight yards. Because of the presence 
of Thurman Thomas, Don Beebe, and Lofton 
on the Bills, it is more difficult to keep track of 
Reed in such situations. Add in the no-huddle, 
and the task becomes brutal. 

In the open field, any All-Pro receiver rates 
a 10. Give them room, and Rice, Reed, Irvin, 
Anthony Carter, Rison, Irving Fryar, and 
Clark will be headed for six points. But there 
are skills in the open field for which not many 
receivers are recognized. Blocking, for in- 
stance. “I take great pride in blocking,” says 
Rice, whose most underrated talent is the way 
he knocks down defenders to spring Taylor or 
other 49ers receivers. “I know that John is 
going to make the block for me and that I have 
an obligation to make it for him.” 

Reed is only second-best on the Bills—to 
Lofton—in this category, but that might make 
him No. 2 in the AFC as well. “Andre is a 
good blocker,” Levy says. “That is something 
we insist on from everybody, including our 
receivers.” 


Rice doesn’t get to test his run-blocking 
skills much, because the Niners generally 
have been oriented to inside rushes as op- 
posed to sweeps. They also don’t run the ball 
all that much. In contrast, Reed gets plenty of 
work getting in tacklers’ ways as Thomas 
skirts around and through defenses. For- 


Reed combines sprinter’s speed with the size 
and strength to mix it up over the middle. 


tunately for the Bills, the receiver is usually up 
to the task. 

Finally, how do you measure an NFL 
player’s guts? With receivers, that’s easy: 

@ Does he shy away from running specific 
routes? 

@ Does he hear footsteps? 

@ Does he make the big plays? 

@ Does he make the nearly impossible look 
routine? 

@® Does he show fear or can he be 
intimidated? 

Rice and Reed easily pass on all counts. 
Rice simply is better in five categories, while 
Reed surpasses Rice head-to-head in just one. 
As with the Super Bow] lately, the nod goes to 
the NFC—and Jerry Rice. 
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TIGHT ENDS 


Eric Green of Pittsburgh and Keith Jackson 
of Philadelphia combine bruising strength 
with good moves and the speed to go deep 


By BARRY WILNER 


O POSITION IN PRO FOOTBALL 
N« undergone as rapid a drop in 

quality as tight end. Just five years 
ago it was one of the strongest spots on 
virtually every roster, and the most potent 
offenses utilized the tight end as a major 
weapon. Not anymore. 

A prime example of how tight end has 
become a tight fit—and given many coaches 
fitt—comes from New York. A few years 
back, the Giants had Mark Bavaro and the Jets 


used Mickey Shuler. Both were Pro Bowl 
performers. Both were solid blockers, good 
receivers, and key people in the clutch. 

Injuries laid to waste Bavaro’s career, how- 
ever. Shuler was waived before the 1990 
season, when Bruce Coslet became the Jets 
coach, and the onetime star is now a back-up 
in Philadelphia. In their places are people like 
Howard Cross and Mark Boyer—hardly all- 
star material. 

“One reason you don’t see as many good 


tight ends is that the colleges don’t produce 
them,” says one NFL team scout. “The 
college offenses either use a glorified tackle 
whose sole job is to block, or they use an extra 
wide receiver. They don’t have many optons 
for the tight end to catch the ball. It’s one of the 
hardest positions to scout because of that. You 
have to project how a guy might do in the 
pros, even though he doesn’t catch many 
[passes] in college.” 

Two tight ends who did not have big 
receiving numbers in college come up with 
the biggest numbers in rating the position in 
the NFL. Both were “projection” types, but 
both were also first-round draft picks. The 
best of the NFC is Keith Jackson, a No. | pick 
out of Oklahoma (13th overall) in 1988. In the 
AFC, the nod goes to Eric Green of Pitts- 
burgh, a first-round choice (21st overall) in 
1990. 

Jackson was an All-American with the 
Sooners even though he was barely used as a 
receiver: He averaged a sensational 23.7 yards 
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per catch but had only 62 receptions in four 
seasons. In 1991 alone, Jackson managed 48 
receptions in an injury-plagued, inconsistent 
NFL season. 

Still, his overall skills place him ahead of 
more one-dimensional tight ends. “Keith 
Jackson is a bull, a load,” Lawrence Taylor 
once said. “He’s big enough [6-2, 250] to run 
over you and fast enough to run away from 
you. I don’t want to see any more like him.” 
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Hey, Lawrence, there’s another one like 
him, only bigger, in the AFC. Meet Eric 
Green, something the Giants did—to their 
dismay—last season. In a Monday night 
game, the massive (6-5, 275) second-year pro 
from Liberty College spearheaded a Steelers 
surge that nearly stole a game from New York. 

Green didn’t come to the NFL with quite 
the credentials Jackson carried, but in his first 
two NFL campaigns he has been consistently 
outstanding, with a total of 75 catches for 969 
yards (a 12.9 average) and 13 touchdowns. 
Fully 17% of his receptions have gone for 
touchdowns. As a comparison, two more 
well-known receivers among tight ends, 
Rodney Holman and Jay Novacek, have aver- 
aged 11% and 8%, respectively. 

“When you talk about impact players, 
there’s nobody bigger than him,” Sam Wyche 
said while he was coaching the Bengals. “It’s a 
great weapon to have a tight end that size who 
can get out for passes, get deep, block, 
everything.” We know Green is bigger than 
Jackson. Is he better? 

Yes. 

In rating NFL tight ends in 10 categories, 
Green came out on top in two (versatility and 
ability in the open field) and was near the top 
in six others. Only in moves and pass-block- 
ing was he near the middle of the pack. At his 
size and with his quickness, however, strong 
moves aren't a major consideration. Moreover, 
he is entering just his third NFL season, which 
gives him loads of learning time. 

Jackson was first in one area (guts) and 
ranked high in seven other categories, but 
Green has enough of an edge over Jackson in 
such things as versatility, durability, and 
open-field maneuvering to be listed ahead of a 
so-so crop of tight ends. 

Oddly, other tight ends wound up with as 
many No. | rankings in the various categories 
as did Green. Novacek, for instance, gets the 
nod in hands and moves, but his mediocre 
blocking and lack of versatility hurt. Don 
Warren of Washington rates first in both run- 
blocking and pass-blocking but gets virtually 
no points for receiving. So it’s Green against 
Jackson. 

“T think Keith is one of the best tight ends 
ever,’ Green says. “He’s someone at the 
position you look up to, because he’s done so 


many great things.” Head-to-head, Jackson 
and Green come out dead-even in six areas: 
hands, speed, moves, run-blocking, pass- 
blocking, and routes. Both have good hands, 
particularly for tight ends, although Novacek, 
Marv Cook of New England, and Holman 
would be higher. Actually, their paws are 
more like catcher’s mitts. “When I look at how 
big Eric’s hands are, I’m amazed at how soft 
they can be when you throw him the ball,” 
Steelers quarterback Bubby Brister says. 

Both are very quick for their position, 
especially in getting away from the line. They 
rarely get trapped, and they have the speed to 
elude many linebackers—and even some 
safeties. 

The speed both Green and Jackson possess 
is most noticeable when they go deep. The 
Eagles don’t use Jackson on long patterns. 
That was particularly true last year, when they 
were without Randall Cunningham. With 
Fred Barnett and Calvin Williams at wideout, 
they might not send Jackson deep too often 
this year, either—but they should. 

Green does get some long work, but until 
the problem of the Steelers’ erratic quarter- 
backing is solved, he won't be carrying many 
bombs into the endzone. 

Because Green is tougher to bring down 
and a slightly better blocker than Jackson, he 
gets a better rating for versatility. As for 
durability, Green is built like Gibraltar and is 
just as constant. Jackson gets nagging hurts, 
although he often plays through them, which 
accounts for his rating of 9 out of 10 for guts. 

In the open field both are fun to watch. 
Jackson seems to have overcome his earlier 
penchant for leaving the ball unprotected in 
such situations. He’s as likely to use power as 
speed, and he even has a spin move that works 
nicely when he uses it on a bigger tackler. 

Green simply cannot be brought down by 
one man in the open field—unless that man is 
a defensive lineman. Corners and safeties 
need help when Green brings his load. 

While neither Green nor Jackson is as 
dominant as the great tight ends of recent 
decades, they easily may reach that status. For 
now, they are No. | and No. 2 in the NFL, with 
Green, the man a Pittsburgh radio announcer 
once compared to a mobile building, in the top 
spot. 
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DEFENSIVE 
LINEMEN 


Reggie White, the ‘Minister of Defense’ for 
the Eagles, might be the perfect football 
player; Michael Dean Perry isn’t far behind 


By MIKE SILVER 


( "nent YOUR EYES FOR A MO- 
ment, climb aboard your mental 
magic carpet, and take a ride into 

football fantasyland. You are an NFL defen- 

sive coordinator, and you are allowed to create 
the perfect football player. Conjuring him up 
is no problem. He would be huge, with 

Herculean strength, yet also quick enough to 

run down plays that get behind him. He would 
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be assigned at least two blockers on every 
play, and when he wasn’t beating both of them, 
he'd be wreaking enough havoc to free up your 
other players for big plays of their own. He'd 
be highly intelligent. He’d be durable, the kind 
of player who has to be carried off on a 
stretcher to leave a game. He'd be extremely 
intense, hustling on each and every play. He'd 
be almost impossible to knock off his feet. Off 


the field, he’d have to be a model citizen. 
Preferably, he’d have a direct pipeline to the 
Big Man upstairs. 

In other words, this player would be Reggie 
White. In a league of hard knocks and rugged 
survivalism, perhaps the greatest player of 
them all plays defensive end for the Phila- 
delphia Eagles. He is known as a sack artist, 
but that praise is limiting. Yes, White gets to 
the quarterback like no other man, but he does 
much more than that. “He does things that 
most players try to do and fail, and he does 
them on a regular basis,” says Fritz Shurmur, 
the Cardinals defensive line coach and previ- 
ously the Rams defensive coordinator. “He 
does some of the things that outside line- 
backers do, and he’s big enough to play on the 
line. That’s what makes him so unique. There 
have been great players on the perimeter, but 
I’m not sure there’s ever been anything like 
Reggie.” 

There are times when a player will resem- 
ble White for a few plays, for a game, or even a 
season. Buffalo's Bruce Smith had a White- 
like year in 1990, then proclaimed he was the 
best player in football. Smith was promptly hit 
with serious knee injuries that reduced his 
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Rating the AFC's 


Best vs. the NFC's Best 


Reggie White, Eagles 


Michael Dean Perry, Browns 


1991 season to rubble and have left questions 
about his immediate future. White, who has 
started 104 consecutive regular season games, 
just keeps on chugging. 

Right now, with Smith’s status so uncertain, 
the best defensive lineman in the AFC is 
Cleveland’s Michael Dean Perry. Like White, 
Perry is outrageously strong and uncannily 
quick. Both players are more than tena- 
cious—they’re relentless. But truthfully, the 
two cannot be compared. For one thing, Perry 
is strictly an interior lineman, while White, 
technically an end, can line up anywhere. 
“Reggie's a good friend and a hell of a player,” 
says Perry. “He has all the tools. You can’t 
compare defensive ends to defensive tackles, 
even though people try to put us in the same 
category. I’m pretty sure he’s the best at what 
he does, and I hope I’m the best at what I do.” 

Perry, who will be 27 before the start of the 
season, is generally considered the best tackle 
in football. It’s true that his 1991 statistics 
declined sharply from the previous season, a 
development Perry attributes to a change in 
defensive philosophy that coach Bill Beli- 
chick brought with him to Cleveland. Even 
though Perry is not nearly as famous as his 
very big brother—Chicago’s William (the 
Refrigerator) Perry—he'’s made quite a name 
for himself in the NFL. Ask a general man- 
ager which Perry he’d rather have on his team, 
and the immediate response will be laughter. 

Bring up White's name, however, and the 
tone will turn reverential. Now entering his 
eighth season, White is already being talked 
about as one of the best defensive linemen of 
all time. At the age of 30 he shows no signs of 
physical deterioration; when you consider that 
he may well finish this season without a con- 
tract, it’s scary to think what kind of dollar 
figure he might command. 

White, who began his pro career with the 
USFL’s Memphis Showboats after an impres- 
sive stint at the University of Tennessee, 
joined the Eagles prior to the 1985 season. 
Since that time, he’s played in 105 games and 
registered 110 sacks, including 15 last season. 
White is the sole player in NFL history to have 
more sacks than games played in his career. 
On the all-time sack list, only Giants line- 
backer Lawrence Taylor (1212) has more. 

Sacks are just part of the story, though. 
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White didn’t merely have a monster year last 
season, he had three of them. Because of his 
dominance, he was double-teamed on vir- 
tually every down, and sometimes triple- 
teamed. That helped allow teammates Clyde 
Simmons at defensive end and Jerome Brown 
at defensive tackle to attack opposing quarter- 
backs and ball carriers, and to say they were 
successful is a vast understatement. 

Simmons set an Eagles single-game record 
by recording 4'/2 sacks in a 24-0 victory over 
Dallas. He finished the year with 13 sacks, 
four more than Brown, who led the team with 
88 solo tackles and also registered 40 quarter- 
back hurries. White, incidentally, produced a 
team-leading 55 hurries, along with an incred- 
ible 13 deflected passes (second on the team to 
cornerback Eric Allen), two forced fumbles, 
three fumble recoveries, and the second inter- 
ception of his career. 

When it came time for Pro Bow! balloting, 
NFC players selected White, Simmons, and 
Brown to the squad. That marked only the 
sixth time in NFL history that one team had 
sent three or more defensive linemen to the 
Pro Bowl. Allen and linebacker Seth Joyner 
also went to Hawaii to represent the Eagles 
defense, which led the NFL in fewest total 
yards, fewest rushing yards, and fewest pass- 
ing yards allowed. The last team to have ac- 
complished that triple was the 1975 Vikings. 

The key to it all is White, an ordained 
Baptist minister who is known as the “Minis- 
ter of Defense.” Has a man that big (6-5, 285) 
ever moved that quickly on a football field? 
“Not that I’ve seen,” says Chiefs general 
manager Carl Peterson. “I’ve watched him 
since he was in the USFL, and I still can’t get 
over how amazing he is. He really is a big 
man, and when you see someone of that size 
move that fast, you have to do a double-take. 
Nobody that size can move that quick—how 
quick he pivots, how quick he accelerates. 

“What separates him from Bruce Smith is 

his relentlessness. Every single snap you get 
100%. He doesn’t take a snap off. I can see 
how an offensive lineman would hate to block 
this guy. He doesn’t take a breather. He has 
made those other guys [Simmons and Brown] 
Pro Bowl players.” 

If Perry has one limitation, it’s that he’s been 
unable to transfer his greatness to those 


around him. “A lot of times last year he was in 
there with three rookies on the defensive 
line,’ says Belichick, who replaced former 
coach Bud Carson's 4-3 scheme with the 3-4 
alignment he featured as the Giants defensive 
coordinator. “There's no question he was get- 
ting a disproportionate share of the attention. 
People definitely try to gang up on him.” 

Even then, it’s not so easy. Perry is 6-1 and 
285 pounds, and perhaps even quicker off the 
ball than White. His low center of gravity 
makes it nearly impossible for defenders to 
knock him over. Even while adjusting to a 
new position Perry managed to record 81 
tackles, 8'/2 sacks, 2 passes deflected, and a 
pair of forced fumbles. Still, that was a 
significant dropoff from the previous season, 
when he tallied 107 tackles, 11'/2 sacks, and 28 
quarterback pressures. “We're totally oppo- 
site now from Bud's defensive scheme,” Perry 
says. “It’s aread-and-reaction type of defense, 
and it slowed me down a little bit. You don’t 
get many tackles for loss when you're hanging 
back and waiting. The word from the grape- 
vine is we might go back to an attack-type 
defense this season, and I hope so.” 

Perry hopes so because anticipation goes 
against his nature. In that sense, his way of 
thinking is more like that of an offensive 
player. Perry is so quick he can afford to make 
things happen, knowing that if he fails he'll 
still have a shot at running down the play from 
behind. “I think I use my quickness well,” he 
says. “That’s one reason I’m at this level. I can 
attack instead of sitting back and reacting. I’m 
not one to blow my own horn, but I do think 
I’m the best inside pass-rusher there is. I don’t 
know what the ingredient is. I have a knack for 
getting back there, and for some reason the 
sacks I get usually come on first down. It’s like 
the red flag goes up or something.” 

When White's in the game, the white flag 
often goes up, because there is no one man 
capable of stopping him. “He's always on the 
corner of a blocker,” says Shurmur. “You 
never see a guy flushing him. For most defen- 
sive players, the ability to come fiush off the 
block, that’s something you always strive for. 
For him that’s no big deal. He’s more than a 
defensive lineman. I don’t know what else to 
call him.” 

“Perfect” will suffice. Hl 
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Commemorative Plaques 


COLLECT YOUR FAVORITE TEAMS AND CREATE A WALL OF CHAMPIONS IN YOUR OFFICE, DEN, 
BAR, OR REC. ROOM. A GREAT GIFT IDEA FOR DEVOTED SPORTS FANS ACROSS THE COUNTRY. 


SUPER BOWL CHAMPIONS 


CO I—PACKERS O XIV—STEELERS Offices 
O XV—RAIDERS* ticenzed 
O XViI—49'ers Product 


O IlI—PACKERS 

O Ili—JETS 

O IV—CHIEFS O XVII—REDSKINS 
0 V—COLTS O XVIII—RAIDERS (L.A.)* 
0 VI—COWBOYS O XIX—49’ers 

O VII—DOLPHINS O XX—BEARS 
OVIINI—DOLPHINS O XXI—GIANTS 

O IX—STEELERS O XXII—REDSKINS 
O X—STEELERS O XXIiII—49'ers 

O XI—RAIDERS’* O XxXIV—49'ers 

O XlI—COWBOYS O XXV—GIANTS 
OXIII—STEELERS 0 XXVI—REDSKINS 


“Raiders have silver plates and a black board 
SIZE OF PLAQUES — 13’x 16", %” thick 


OTHER FOOTBALL TEAMS 


0 1963 CHICAGO BEARS (NFL Champions) 

O 1964 CLEVELAND BROWNS (NFL Champions) 
O 1964 BUFFALO BILLS (AFL Champions) 

O 1965 BUFFALO BILLS (AFL Champions) 

0 1986 DENVER BRONCOS (AFC Champions) 

O 1988 CINCINNATI BENGALS (AFC Champions) 
0 1990 BUFFALO BILLS (AFC Champions) 


O TEAM OF THE 60's (PACKERS) 15”x 19” 
61, 62, 65, 66, 67 Seasons 
O TEAM OF THE 70's (STEELERS) 15"x 19” 
74, 75, 78, 79 Seasons 
O TEAM OF THE 80's (49’ers) 15”x 19” 
81, 84, 88, 89 Seasons 
O SUPER BOWL I-XXV SILVER ANNIVERSARY PLAQUE 
Super Bowl history on silver w/black board (12”x 12") 


AUTO RACING 


O INDIANAPOLIS 500—75th ANNIVERSARY PLAQUE 
Includes photos and times of every winner (27"x 21”) 
O INDY 500—1990 (15"x 1a) Includes photos of all 


O INDY 500—1991 (15"x 19") ) drivers and winner 


*All “INDY” 500 plaques are on silver with black boards 


OFFICIAL LICENSEE 


BASEBALL 


O 1991 MINNESOTA TWINS (World Series Champions) -#####!tasat sascaaut’ 
O 1990 CINCINNATI REDS (World Series Champions) 

0 1989 OAKLAND A's (World Series Champions) 

QO 1989 SAN FRANCISCO GIANTS (National League Champions) 
0 1989 CHICAGO CUBS (East Division Champions) 

0 1989 TORONTO BLUE JAYS (East Division Champions) 

O 1988 L.A. DODGERS (World Series Champions) 

O 1987 MINNESOTA TWINS (World Series Champions) 

O 1986 N.Y. METS (World Series Champions) 

0 1979 PITTSBURGH PIRATES (World Series Champions) 

O 1977 N.Y. YANKEES (World Series Champions) 

O 1976 CINCINNATI REDS (World Series Champions) 

0 1975 CINCINNATI REDS (World Series Champions) 

0 1974 OAKLAND A's (World Series Champions) 

O 1969 N.Y. METS (World Series Champions) 

O 1968 DETROIT TIGERS (World Series Champions) 

O 1966 BALTIMORE ORIOLES (World Series Champions) 

0 1965 L.A. DODGERS (World Series Champions) 

O 1963 L.A. DODGERS (World Series Champions) 

O 1962 N.Y. YANKEES (World Series Champions) 

O 1960 PITTSBURGH PIRATES (World Series Champions) 

0 1959 CHICAGO WHITE SOX (American League Champions) 
0 1957 MILWAUKEE BRAVES (World Series Champions) 

0 1955 BROOKLYN DODGERS (World Series Champions) 

O 1927 N.Y. YANKEES (World Series Champions) 

O 1918 BOSTON RED SOX (World Series Champions) 

0 1917 CHICAGO WHITE SOX (World Series Champions) 


PRICES (Shipping and Handling Included) 


$44.99 ea —ALL PLAQUES (Except ones listed below) 
$29.99 ea SUPER BOWL SILVER ANNIVERSARY PLAQUE 
$59.99 ea.—TEAM OF 60's, 70's & 80's - 1990 & 1991 INDY 500 
$74.99 ea.—INDY 500 75th ANNIVERSARY PLAQUE 

Illinois residents add 7% sales tax. 


Sorry, we cannot accept foreign orders. 


Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO: FOOTBALL DIGEST 
MAIL ORDER DEPT. 
P.O. BOX 830 
EVANSTON, IL 60204 


Dells < 
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The object of the game 


Ina nutshell, fantasy football is a game that requires 6, 8, 10, or 12 teams to forma league. The group of fantasy football participants, or general 
managers, is usually formed with members in an office, or in social or recreational circles. The teams draft NFL players to form playing rosters. 
Each week during the regular season, a lineup is submitted containing a predetermined number of players. Players are awarded points based upon 
the players’ individual performances for the week. Points are given to individual players, team defenses, or special teams based upon touchdown 
production, extra points, field goals, and safeties. A weekly winner is determined by which fantasy team has scored the highest number of points 
during the week’s play. In some leagues these points are cumulative to determine the winner for the regular NFL season. Other leagues play a 
head-to-head schedule, so their final standings are based on won/lost record. A franchise fee is an optional component. 


The role of the commissioner 

In order to enjoy fantasy football, the beginning or existing league participants must have a conscientious commissioner, one who follows 
through on weekly statistical summaries and keeps all league members informed of their standings within the league. The commissioner needs to 
be a detail-oriented person who is thorough and punctual. The combination of these last two traits helps to distinguish a successful league. In 
general, the greater the accuracy of the commissioner's point-tallying ability and the quicker the turnaround of the weekly statistics, the higher the 
level of league interest for all participants. 

The commissioner should be willing to put in the hours required to hold pre-draft, draft-day, and subsequent league meetings. He should be 
available to handle any roster changes, as well as the call-in of the weekly lineup. The commissioner is usually the hub of information for the 
league. The individual participants or general managers are not always able to stay in contact with one another on a day-to-day basis, so the 
commissioner is relied upon to disseminate injury information and trade interest around the league. Some of the best leagues develop weekly 
newsletters to discuss the prior week’s activity, as well as point leaders, waived players, free-agent acquisitions, injuries, and trades. 

The commissioner frequently is called upon to preside over the draft-day activities, interpret rules, determine free-agent availability, 
coordinate the waiver wire, and approve trades between teams. We recommend the commissioner serve a two-year term. This provides some 
continuity but at the same time prevents any one individual from being overworked for any period of time. In fact, you may wish to consider using 
one of the software or commissioner services that are available. 


The league committee 

To assist the commissioner we recommend the development of a league committee. The committee usually consists of three general managers 
who help the commissioner perform his duties. Committee members are called upon to help interpret existing rules, propose new rules, or vote on 
appeals from league members when they feel they have received unjust rulings from the commissioner. The league committee may field an appeal 
from a general manager and may support or reverse the commissioner's prior ruling. [t takes a majority vote of the committee (thus an odd number 
of committee members) to reach a ruling. Every two years one of the league committee members ascends to the position of commissioner. This is 
accomplished by a vote of the entire league (one vote per team). The spot vacated on the committee is filled by an election among the remaining 
general managers (once again, one vote per team). 


. e 
Basic scoring method 
Although there are more complex scoring systems, this style of play suits the more casual football fan or beginning fantasy football participant. 
Players selected for basic scoring method rosters tend to be the marquee names that grace your local sports pages. The point scoring for this 
method is directly related to touchdown production, field goals, extra points, and safeties. 
Rosters in the basic scoring method consist of 16 to 18 players per team. Teams are required to carry the following minimum number of players 
by position: 
2 quarterbacks 
4 running backs 
6 receivers (wide receivers or tight ends) 
2 kickers 
2 team defenses/special teams 
2 additional players of choice 
Starting lineups should include seven players and one team defense/special team following this breakdown: 
1 quarterback 
2 running backs 
3 receivers (wide receivers or tight ends) 
| kicker 
1 team defense/special team 
Point scoring by position is as follows: 
Quarterback 
6 points for any rushing or receiving touchdown 
3 points for each touchdown pass thrown 
Running backs/wide receivers/tight ends 
6 points for any rushing or receiving touchdown 
3 points for each touchdown pass thrown 
Kicker 
3 points for each field goal 
1 point for each extra point 
Team defense/special teams 
6 points for each touchdown scored on an interception, fumble, blocked punt, blocked field goal, punt return, or kickoff return 
2 points for each safety 
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The draft 


All players on NFL rosters and those recently cut or waived are eligible to be selected. Team defenses/special teams also are selected, but they 
play as a collective unit. You may not take the defense of one team and the special teams unit of another. 

Usually a reference publication or special edition (distributed prior to the start of the regular NFL season) of a nationally respected newspaper 
or sports publication is used pag the cae to determine the designated position of each player. There are times when some players are listed 

= xe at one position, but they may be called upon by their team to play in 
another position. Examples in 1992 may include Cleveland’s Eric 
Metcalf (running back or wide receiver), Tampa Bay’s Gary Anderson 
(running back or wide receiver), and Atlanta’s Deion Sanders (corner- 
back or wide receiver). By deciding on an official reference source, 
participants can avoid many discrepancies and disagreements. If, 
during the course of a season, a player tends to have more playing time 
in a position other than the one indicated in the official reference 
source, a general manager can petition the league committee to rule on 
an official change of position for roster fulfillment and starting lineup 
designation. Other discrepancies that come up during the course of the 
season likewise should be reviewed by the league committee. 

The league functions more smoothly when there are an even number 
of teams. The draft order can be determined in any number of ways. 
One of the most widely used is a random selection of numbers or 
playing cards drawn from a container. Many leagues allow the 
established teams to select their random draft-order number prior to 
any new league members drawing their random number. On the other 
hand, some leagues allow the newest members to select their random 
number from the container first, as a welcoming gesture to their league. 
Another way to determine draft order in an established league is to 
allow the general manager who finished with the worst record or lowest 
cumulative point total to draft first, followed by the second lowest, and 
so on. This emulates the real NFL draft. 

2 It is recommended that the draft positions be selected a week or two 
It’s ealueys a good ‘ies to avoid aging players such as Anderson [24]. prior to the day of the draft. This lets each team know where it will be 
selecting in the draft and what players most likely will be available. A 
general manager may try to perform his own mock draft to determine which players will be available when it is his turn to select on draft day. This 
helps develop a drafting strategy. 

Beginning in round 1, the draft travels from the lowest number up to the highest, then reverses its order for round 2. The alternating order of 
selection in each round continues through the final round (which is 
based on the roster sizes established by your league's style of play). 
Reversing the draft order round by round provides a more equitable 
distribution of players. In the basic scoring method, depending upon 
the number of general managers participating, you'll likely have a 
roster size of 16 to 18 players and team defenses. 

In an attempt to keep the draft running quickly and efficiently, a one- 
minute time limit for each selection is usually invoked. The commis- 
sioner keeps track of the amount of time remaining before a team is 
penalized. In the event the one-minute selection period elapses, the 
team drops to the last draft position in the round before it can select its 
player. This penalty generally forces all general managers to be 
prepared thoroughly for the draft. 

Although the league’s members are usually a friendly group, the 
pressure and strategy required to have a successful draft frequently 
lead to prolonged silence between player selections as teams prepare for & z = : ~— i Bs 
their next pick. Some leagues even invoke a “silence” rule that Picking a productive but injury-prone player such as McNeil 
prohibits the discussion of NFL personnel matters. could prove costly to fantasy football general managers. 


Draft strategy 


The easiest place to begin in developing a draft strategy is with each player's and team’s performance for the prior year, based upon the scoring 
method you are using. However, this merely provides a snapshot in time of how the player or the team performed, Fantasy football point 
production is history, and ideally you should look at a three-year trend. We try to use this trend information when projecting 1992 player 
performance in the various skill positions. Previous statistics should be used as a part of the mental equation you must develop to determine the 
future performance of all skill-position players and defense/special teams units. The projection should have other variables as well, such as: new 
coaches, adjustments in offensive or defensive schemes, any injuries to specific players and how they affected performance, trades, Plan B 
acquisitions, and the NFL draft. Any of the above can affect playing time for a particular player. Additional concerns include: holdouts, strength 
of schedule, style of play within the division, and off-field problems. 

The 1992 season will feature nine new head coaches. That’s more than a quarter of the NFL teams. Each will be bringing in his own assistant 
coaches and likely will alter the existing offensive and defensive schemes. This makes it even more important for the fantasy football general man- 
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ager to project how players and teams will perform, as opposed to going strictly by the prior year’s performance. There's a tremendous amount of 
change going on. 

In previous years, with fewer head coaching changes, it was easier to identify which teams had a “run” or “pass” personality. For example, you 
could always count on the Giants and Bears for a ball-control, run-oriented personality. However, in Chicago the development of quarterback Jim 
Harbaugh is giving the Bears a more balanced attack. On the other hand, the Houston Oilers are pass-oriented. The Detroit Lions, with their run- 
and-shoot offense, formerly had a pass-oriented personality, but with the arrival of new offensive coordinator Dan Henning it’s likely they'll 
develop a more balanced or perhaps even run-oriented attack. 

For the beginner and the struggling fantasy football general manager we suggest you make lists of players by specific skill position and place an 
“R” by the names of players you've identified as coming from run-oriented teams and “P” by the names of players from pass-oriented teams. Then 
rank running backs from run-oriented teams a little higher than backs from the pass-oriented teams. Avoid older running backs whose better days 
are now behind them: Ottis Anderson, Freeman McNeil, and James Jones, for example. Likewise, with quarterbacks and receivers you should rank 
the players carrying the “P” designation a little higher than players from run-oriented teams. Although this is simple strategy, it can help the new 
general manager, and as you add additional information from newspapers and sports news broadcasts, you'll begin to juggle your player and team 
rankings all the way up to the last minute before the draft. 

To assist you in preparing for the actual draft, we recommend you do your own mock draft, paying special attention to where you select in each 
round. This will prepare you for the real event when the clock is running. You don’t want to be flustered after all of your preparation. You may wish 
to create tiers or various echelons within a category like running backs. You might first earmark those who will be excellent point producers and 
then those solid but not spectacular running backs who will produce a steady amount of points. Then you may wish to have a group of “sleepers” 
whom you may be willing to take a chance on in the later rounds. 

In the event you have the very first draft choice in round 1, consider yourself lucky—but remember that the fantasy football draft has a reverse 
order of selection at the end of each round. So although you'll get a premium player, in a six-team league it will be 10 selections before you pick 
again, and as many as 22 if youre playing in a 12-team league. Therefore, you can’t afford to make any mistakes. If you've got the first pick, we 
recommend selecting a highly regarded quarterback or running back who has displayed proven point-producing capabilities. No reaches or pro- 
jections here; he’s got to be a top-flight player with no lingering injury questions. 

In the event you are the last team selecting in round I, your decision becomes more difficult. You're torn between taking the third- or fourth- 
rated quarterback or running back, or a higher-rated wide receiver. We 
recommend taking the running back: Since you're at the end of the first 
round, you'll get the first selection in round 2. Once again, take the next 
best running back available. You'll find that it’s more difficult to locate 
running backs who score consistently than it is to find just one 
quarterback in whom you place your trust. 

In either scenario, rounds 3 through 7 should be used to fill in your 
starting quarterback and receivers, and perhaps pick up another 
running back. The middle rounds should be used for your place-kicker 
and team defense/special teams, and to back up your other starting 
positions. 

The later rounds are ideally suited for selecting “sleepers” and NFL 
rookies. The sleepers and the depth of the roster usually separate the 
good teams from the bad ones over the course of the regular NFL 
season. In general there are enough marquee players available in the 

. : early rounds for an unprepared general manager to muddle through. 
Versatile players can raise questions: Is Metcalf a receiver or a However, it’s the projections on the impact of the rookies, second-year 
running back? The league commissioner should make such calls. players, Plan B acquisitions, holdouts, and previously injured players 

that separate the casual fan from the true fantasy football enthusiast. 
This knowledge pays off by the end of the season—we’ve rarely seen a fantasy football team skate through the regular season without a 
devastating injury or two to its starting personnel. In addition, when the dreaded bye week hits some major contributors from your starting lineup 
are idle. So when the injuries and bye weeks begin to pile up, and your place in the standings is sinking like the Titanic, you need to have the depth 
to supplement your starting lineup until your top players are available. 

There is a tendency for new general managers to select NFL rookies whose contract demands and protracted training camp holdouts have made 
the headlines of local newspapers. Avoid the temptation. Generally speaking, a first-round running back can contribute in his rookie year, as can 
perhaps a wide receiver or two, depending upon the NFL team they're with and the need to place them in the starting lineup. But do not select a 
rookie quarterback. They’re not likely to see anything other than a clipboard for a year or two. If they do see playing time, it will be limited, and 
likely they'll be ineffective. 

One caveat that is sometimes overlooked by even the veteran fantasy football general manager during the heat of the draft is to be sure not to 
load up on players and teams from the same division. When the bye week hits, you'll find yourself forced to submit a starting lineup of mediocre or 
injured players just to make the starting requirements. So keep a tally by division of the players you take on draft day in order to manage your roster 
better from the beginning. 

Lastly, if you see that you are extremely weak in a particular position and all of the quality players are gone, don’t panic. Add to your area of 
strength. You'll find that your strength is someone else’s weakness, and vice versa. You can work out a trade shortly after the draft or after the first 
week’s play to balance your roster. 


Starting lineups 
Overall roster sizes and lineups vary by the style of scoring method your league employs. The starting lineup must be submitted to the 
commissioner prior to the earliest kickoff each week. The entire lineup should be submitted at one time. A piecemeal approach is too difficult for 
the commissioner to administer. Besides, he’s busy enough. 
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A general manager or coach is allowed to substitute a player in his starting lineup with another player as long as neither player’s game has begun. 
For example, the halftime show of the first game on Sunday reports that one of the players you had scheduled to go in the late afternoon game will 
not suit up due to an injury. You are allowed to call the commissioner and make a change in your starting lineup, as long as you replace the injured 
player with one from the same position whose game has not begun—a player in another late afternoon or Monday night game. 


Strategies for choosing starters 

First things first: Make sure you're not starting a player or defense/special teams unit that is on a bye week. You might think this is a “no- 
brainer,” but we guarantee at least one person in your league will make the mistake. Second, review the injury reports on a team-by-team basis in 
your local paper as the weekend approaches. Avoid starting players whose injury status is listed as an “out,” “doubtful,” or “questionable.” You 
can't afford the potential point loss if they don’t contribute any points. It’s better roster 
management to start a lesser player who is healthy and is likely to play than to go for broke witha 
superstar who may be seriously injured. Remember, the NFL teams know that their opponents 
are also reading these reports, so a lot of half-truths and decoy information may be presented in 
print just to keep opposing offenses and defenses from keying in on a player’s limitations. Don’t 
get caught up in the smoke screen. 

When reviewing the status of your players in the injury reports, you should also be looking for 
key absences playing opposite your starters. You may be able to take statistical advantage of an 
opponent's injury. 

Look at the opposing defenses your individual starting offensive players will meet. If one of 
your top backs is going against a team such as Philadelphia that shuts down the run, you may 
want to start another running back. Be mindful of which teams are defensively strong against 
the run and which are better against the pass. Avoid putting your strength against theirs unless 
you've got a Jerry Rice-type player who can score almost at will. — 

See what type of surface your players will be playing on. For example, Barry Sanders is VC ee : ay ‘ 
superior player on artificial turf but just human on grass. Al => ew 

When the snow flies in November and December, you should look for quarterbacks and wide Keep an eye on changes in strategy, like the 
receivers who are playing in domed stadiums or on the West Coast or in the Deep South. They’!] Bears relying more on the arm of Harbaugh. 
have a better opportunity for point production than in the ball-control games that are more 
frequent in bad weather. 


Roster changes 

Once a player has been drafted, the selecting team has complete rights to the player for the current fantasy football season. The GM may trade 
the player to another team or waive him at some point during the season. 

All roster changes are to be coordinated through the league commissioner, This allows for one central source of information on player 
availability. It is the responsibility of each individual general manager to keep abreast of these roster changes so as to know which players may be 
available to help his team. 

Once the draft is complete, all NFL players are eligible to be selected as free agents. In order to add a free agent to an active roster, a general 
manager must in turn waive a player. These requested transactions must be coordinated through the commissioner. Once the commissioner gives 
his approval, the waived player becomes a free agent and is eligible to be selected by another team. An alternative to this freewheeling method of 
player procurement during the season is to hold supplemental drafts at regular intervals throughout the season. These can occur weekly or after 
every fourth game. However, it tends to become a scheduling problem when you try to coordinate the availability of 8 or 10 general managers, so 
we prefer the freewheeling method of roster adjustment. 

As the season progresses teams usually find they need better point production in certain areas of their roster. This leads to player trades. Most of 
the trades involve just player transactions, but more sophisticated leagues frequently permit trades that include draft rights for specific draft-round 
positions in future fantasy football seasons. 

A variation of this method allows teams to protect a certain number of rostered players to carry over to the next fantasy football season. This 
wrinkle works best in a well-established league that has little turnover in its participating general managers. Long-term player development and 
draft strategies lead to effective team building, essential in both fantasy football and in the NFL. 

In a newer league, with only a handful of stable general managers, it is recommended you place all of the players back into the draft pool for 
each fantasy football season. This prevents any one team from forming a dynasty and heightens the excitement and strategy of draft day. All 
participants start from ground zero, and they must use the best sources of information available, plus their own insight, to draft a formidable 
fantasy football team. 


The playoffs and Super Bowl 


At the conclusion of the 16-game season and prior to the start of the NFL playoffs, league members submit their perceived ideal starting lineups 
for the postseason, made up of players on NFL playoff rosters. It is likely that many of the postseason fantasy football starting lineups will look 
quite similar. During this extension of the football season there are no exclusive rights to players, as is the case during the regular fantasy football 
season. Starting lineups are due prior to the start of the first NFL wild-card game. 

Postseason points are scored according to the same scoring rules you've used in your league play. However, in the event you have a player 
injured, or if an NFL team with many of your starting players is eliminated from the playoffs, you may not replace them. 

The strategies for postseason activity vary. Some GMs may take starting players on only one NFL roster, while others might make an all-star 
team of players from both the AFC and the NFC. We've found the best strategy for a postseason lineup is to select players from the two teams you 
firmly believe will be in the Super Bowl. This would assure you of at least three games in which to score points. Granted, you may have players 
who average fewer points than some of their counterparts who don’t make it to the big show, but we feel you have to go for the steady. sure point 
production come the postseason. Hl 
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QUARTERBACKS 


Although much maligned for back-to-back Super Bowl losses, 
Jim Kelly should continue to flourish in Buffalo’s high-flying attack 


The 1992 fantasy football season will fea- 
ture several question marks at the quarter- 
back position. Aside from the near-record 
number of coaching changes in the NFL this 
year, several projected starting quarterbacks 
will be returning from major injuries, most 
notably Joe Montana of San Francisco (torn 
tendon in throwing arm), Randall Cun- 
ningham of Philadelphia (left knee liga- 
ments), Timm Rosenbach of Phoenix (right 
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anterior cruciate knee ligament), Rodney 
Peete of Detroit (right Achilles tendon), Don 
Majkowski of Green Bay (dislocated left 
shoulder), and John Elway of Denver (bone 
spur in right shoulder). 

Quarterback controversies will brew for 
several NFL teams: the New York Jets (Ken 
O'Brien vs. Browning Nagle) and Giants (Jeff 
Hostetler vs. Phil Simms), Pittsburgh (Neil 
O'Donnell vs. Bubby Brister), Kansas City 


(Dave Krieg vs. Mark Vlasic), the Los An- 
geles Raiders (Jay Schroeder vs. Todd Mar- 
inovich), and Seattle (Kelly Stouffer vs. Dan 
McGwire). Keep a keen eye on the preseason, 
especially the final exhibition game, to deter- 
mine whether a clear-cut starter has been es- 
tablished. 

Going into the 1992 fantasy football season 
we see the following quarterbacks as the top 
10 in the basic scoring style of play. 
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Jim Kelly, Buffalo Bills 


Kelly enjoyed another stellar season in 
1991, leading the NFL in touchdown passes 
(33) while completing 64.1% of his passes for 
3,844 yards. He led all quarterbacks in the 
basic scoring method, with 105 points. In 
addition, he has scored in the top five among 
QBs for three consecutive years. 

The only dip in Kelly's performance in °9] 
occurred during the Bills’ Super Bow! loss to 
Washington. The pressure of the game, or 
possibly the prospect of back-to-back losses, 
appeared to make him hesitant and unsure of 
himself—traits seldom seen in this cocky 
signalcaller. While Kelly has shown more 
maturity and leadership in recent years, we 
have to wonder if his poor performance in the 
Super Bow! will linger in 1992. 


A Super 1991 performance—his second consecutive year working under a one-year contract—hoosted Rypien’s confidence and his levera 


However, as the Bills offense has continued 
to open up, Kelly has increased his individual 
statistics. The loss of the Bills’ no-huddle 
architect and former offensive coordinator, 
Ted Marchibroda, should have little effect on 
Kelly's production in ’92. In fact, new offen- 
sive coordinator Tom Bresnahan (formerly the 
offensive line coach for the Bills) plans on 
expanding Buffalo's no-huddle offense by 
using different personnel and new formations. 
The only question about Kelly in 1992 is, 
will he be haunted by two consecutive Super 
Bowl losses or will he be more driven to 
succeed? 


Mark Rypien, Washington Redskins 
A number of question marks surrounded 
Rypien as he entered the 1991 season. Not only 


was he working with a one-year contract, but 
he was well aware that he was headed for the 
bench—or out of town—if he had anything 
less than a great season. Despite the extra 
pressure Rypien came through with his best 
season by far and a sterling performance by 
anyone's measure. His 28 touchdowns through 
the air last year were second only to Jim 
Kelly’s 30 and were good enough to place him 
in second, with 90 points, in the basic scoring 
format. 

Rypien has gained the confidence of his 
coaches, teammates, and fans, and he hopes, 
Redskins general manager Charlie Casserly. 
Rypien and his agent probably will negotiate a 
new multiyear contract that they hope will be 
in place by the opening of training camp. If 
not, a holdout may be in the offing. 


Warren Moon, Houston Oilers 

Moon’s fantasy football point production 
in 1991 was quite different from the one we 
saw in °90. Although he tied for third (81 
points) in the basic scoring method, his 
fantasy point production fell dramatically 
based on his 199] season performance. Unfor- 
tunately, the only category showing an in- 
crease was interceptions. His touchdown-to- 
interception ratio in 1990 was 33 to 13, but in 
*91 it was an unimpressive 23 to 21. 

Moon’ play in °91 might have been affected 
by three things: (1) opposing defensive coor- 
dinators filling the secondary with nickel and 
dime packages, which forced him to throw 
underneath the coverage; (2) the holdout of 


Lorenzo White, which limited some of his 
tools in the red zone; and (3) a feud with 
Oilers management over bonus money owed 
him. The latter issue has since been resolved, 
but we understand Moon is interested in a 
contract extension that could lead to a holdout 
situation. 

The Oilers lost two key receiving targets, 
Drew Hill and Tony Jones, to the Atlanta 
Falcons in Plan B. Hill was the Oilers’ all-time 
leader in receptions, with 480 catches, while 
Jones had eight TD receptions over the past 
two seasons. Both will be missed, but young 
wideout Pat Coleman is projected as a starter 
who can keep pace with the production levels 
Moon has enjoyed in the past. 


If the Oilers find replacements for some Plan B losses, Moon will continue to shine. 
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Joe Montana, San Francisco 49ers 
When healthy, this future Hall-of-Famer 
is consistently among the top-producing quar- 
terbacks in the basic scoring method. Prior to 
missing the ’91 season, Montana had finished 
third among quarterbacks in scoring in "90, 
with 84 basic points, and second in °89, 
amassing 96 points. 
Montana has had the torn tendon in his 
right elbow surgically repaired. Early reports 
have him ahead of schedule in his rehabilita- 
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Montana’s fantasy value hinges on his ability 
to come back after serious elbow surgery. 


tion; however, his condition is similar to the 
career-ending injury suffered by Pittsburgh’s 
Hall of Fame quarterback Terry Bradshaw. 
Throughout his career, though, Montana has 
shown tremendous resilience in bouncing 
back from major injuries (back surgery and a 
bruised sternum). We have to place this heady 
competitor in our top echelon of fantasy 
football quarterbacks. 
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Randall Cunningham, Philadelphia Eagles 

Until Cunningham can demonstrate he 
has the ability to return from major surgery to 
his left knee, the jury is still out, because so 
much of his game hinges upon his ability to 
improvise by scrambling. He breaks down 
defensive coverage because of his inclination 
to pick up yardage on the ground. You may 
recall that in 90 Rich Kotite (then the Eagles’ 
offensive coordinator) kept Cunningham in 


the pocket for much of the first half of the 
season, but once Cunningham was allowed to 
roll out of the pocket he became much 
more dangerous. In *89 and 90, Cunningham 
scored a total of nine rushing touchdowns. If 
he can return to this style of play his pro- 
duction in the basic scoring system should 
be on par with °89 (tied for fourth among 
quarterbacks) and °90 (first in basic 
scoring). 


In the past Cunningham has relied on his scrambling ability, but shaky knees may slow him. 


Chris Miller, Atlanta Falcons 

Despite a dismal start in 1991, Miller was 
able to rebound in the second half of the NFL 
season to post career highs in passing yardage 
and touchdown passes (26). He has increased 
his TD production in each season since the 
*89 campaign, throwing 16 in °89, 17 in ‘90, 
and 26 in °91. Miller's 26 touchdowns last year 
placed him fourth in basic scoring among 
quarterbacks. 

This upward trend in passing yardage and 
touchdown passes probably will continue in 
the 1992 season. The Falcons have a fine corps 
of receivers in Andre Rison, Michael Haynes, 
and Mike Pritchard. Plan B pickups Drew Hill 
and Tony Jones, each formerly with Houston, 
should add quality and depth. In addition, 
coach Jerry Glanville seems determined to 
add a top-flight running back to increase the 
offensive threat of Falcons. We see Herschel 
Walker or Bobby Humphrey heading to At- 


Miller is a rising star with an impressive 
arsenal of offensive weapons to choose from. 


lanta in a trade. The potential arsenal available 
to quarterback Chris Miller should give him 
the chance to continue to post new career 
highs in several categories—most impor- 
tantly, touchdown passes. 
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Dan Marino, Miami Dolphins 

We've seen a continued transformation in 
the throwing style of Marino. He's progressing 
from gambling thrower to a strategic passer, 
but as a result the number of touchdowns he 
threw in ’9] (25) was barely half the total he 
put up in 1984 (48). He no longer can count on 
Mark Duper and Mark Clayton to stretch 
opposing defenses. He’s had to settle for what 
the opposing defense is giving him—usually 
passes underneath zone coverage. 


Marino’s changed his game from gambler to 
strategist, but he’s still Miami’s main man. 


Marino rebounded in ’91, with 25 touch- 
down passes (tying him for third in basic 
scoring) after a disappointing 1990 which saw 
only 21 TD passes (second fewest in his nine- 
year NFL career). If the Dolphins are unable 
to improve their inconsistent ground game, 
you likely will see Marino air it out to the 
“Marks Brothers,” Tony Martin, and Plan B 
acquisition Robert Clark. 


Troy Aikman, Dallas Cowboys 

In his 12 regular-season games in 1991, 
Aikman’s fantasy football numbers were up 
dramatically over 1990. His pass completion 
percentage, touchdown passes, and yardage 
were all up, while the number of interceptions 
had declined. Unfortunately, a partially torn 
right knee ligament felled Aikman before he 
could complete what likely was going to be his 
best pro season. A great deal of credit should 
go to new offensive coordinator Norv Turner. 
He shortened Aikman’s pass drop and placed 
more emphasis on timing patterns and play- 
action passes. This is exactly where Aikman 

excelled during his college days at UCLA. 
Statistically, Aikman hasn't reached his 
fantasy football scoring potential. Among 
quarterbacks in the basic scoring method, he 
finished 19th in *89, tied for 15th in "90, and 
tied for 12th in “91. We project a big year 
statistically for Aikman in 1992. Wide re- 
ceiver Michael Irvin is close to superstar 
status, and second-year wide receiver Alvin 


The continued improvement of the Cowboys’ 
receiving corps bodes well for Aikman. 


Harper finished with a flourish in °91. In fact, 
the only thing we can foresee that might keep 
Aikman from establishing himself in the top 
10 among fantasy football quarterbacks is the 
presence of reliever extraordinaire Steve 
Beuerlein, who'll loom along the sidelines. 


John Elway, Denver Broncos 
Though John Elway finished in a tie with 
Atlanta’s Chris Miller for fifth in the basic 
scoring method, we have serious doubts about 
his future fantasy football production. First, 
he underwent arthroscopic surgery on his 
right shoulder in the offseason to remove a 
bone spur. Second, his pass protection disap- 
peared last year, particularly at the all-impor- 
tant left tackle position. And finally, the 
Denver wide receiving corps is in disarray. 
In 1991 Elway’s fantasy football scoring was 


Elway’s balky shoulder and shaky wideout 
support create big questions in Denver. 


due as much to his legs (six rushing touch- 
downs, 36 basic points) as to his arm (13 
passing TDs, 39 basic points). Those 13 
touchdown passes marked his lowest output 
since his rookie season in 1983. There is no 
doubt that if he’s healthy Elway has the 
physical tools to excel, but at this point there 
are too many question marks surrounding the 
Denver situation to rank him any higher. 


1 0 Rich Gannon, Minnesota Vikings 

Gannon was ready when summoned to 
the Minnesota starting quarterback role in the 
sixth game last year. He never relinquished the 
position, posting an impressive touchdown- 
to-interception ratio of 12-to-6. He set two 
Vikings passing records: 63 pass attempts in 
one game (against Tampa Bay in October) and 
156 consecutive passes without an intercep- 
tion. 

The arrival of pass-oriented coach Dennis 
Green should give Gannon ample opportunity 
to improve his fantasy football stats. Gannon 
finished | 1th in basic scoring after sitting on 


Gannon should thrive under a new regime 
in Minnesota that favors the passing game. 


the bench for the first five games; imagine if 
he had been the starter from the beginning of 
the season? In addition, the Vikings receiving 
corps (Anthony Carter, Cris Carter, Steve 
Jordan, and Hassan Jones) provides quality 
targets. 

Although Gannon’s contract has expired, 
we feel it will be resolved by training camp, 
since he doesn’t want to open the door for 
back-up quarterback Wade Wilson. We fore- 
see a bright 1992 for Gannon. This should be 
the season he shakes the part-time starter role 
and becomes an established NFL starting 
quarterback. 
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1991 Quarterback Statistics 


Basic Scoring Method 


Rank Player Team 
Kelly dotecacceiecees aysss Bills 
Rypien, M. .......... Redskins 
MarinoyiDi. 21:3). /..3:.6.4 Dolphins 
Moon, W. ........... Oilers 
Millen:G; oe.cen. ee Falcons 
ElWaydia st ssaecpselscers Broncos 
YOUNG! Sia maroon 49ers 
Harbaugh, J. ........ Bears 


DeBerg, S 

Gannon, R. ......... Vikings 
Schroeder, J. ........ Raiders 
McMahon, J. ........ Eagles 
Eslason;, Bia icar: Bengals 
O'Donnell, N Steelers 
Aikman <a. 25.0: Cowboys 
Kramer: Bosc nan ens Lions 
Tomezak, M. ........ Packers 
Friesz, J Chargers 
Millen, H. ........... Patriots 
Krieg): D:wies fects Seahawks 
Everett, J. 


O'BrienjKesee ee ok Jets 
SIMMSyP vitae van Giants 
Bristers Bi ats acecs Steelers 
Hostetler, J. ......... Giants 
Paete;-Rov ies eine eue Lions 
HebertsBet -20 8. aa Saints 


UD Bec: asacera ain) saresen Cardinals 
Testaverde, V. ....... Buccaneers 
Majkowski, D. ....... Packers 
RGICN A A piece cr tall Bills 
Beuerlein,S. ........ Cowboys 
Chandler, C.*........ Cardinals 
Tolliver, B.J. ......... Falcons 
Marinovich, T. ....... Raiders 
Gelbaugh, S. ........ Cardinals 
KielpBiecesse Sones Packers 
Wilson, W. .......... Vikings 
Mitchell, S. .......... Dolphins 
ViasSIOs Ms cvaiestvaen Chiefs 
Ragel Mies tivercveeces Rams 
Secules,S. ......... Dolphins 
HOdSOM Tae rast eo Patriots 
NAVIORNIS coo Scotts Jets 
Hollas, Dy Sescnce so Bengals 


Pass Total 
TDs TDs 
33 34 
28 29 
25 26 


Rush 
TDs 


Fantasy 
Points 
105 


1 
1 
1 
2 
0 
6 
4 
2 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
2 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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“Indicates played and scored for more than one team in 1991. 


Who's missing and why 

There are a lot of good quarterbacks in the 
league, but point production depends on 
factors sometimes out of their control. Here’s a 
glimpse at some of the marquee names who 
didn’t make our list and a brief reason why. 
Jim Everett (Los Angeles Rams)—*Ground 
Chuck.”’ Steve Young (San Francisco 
49ers)—a healthy Joe. Bobby Hebert (New 
Orleans Saints)—ball control, bad shoulder. 
Jim Harbaugh (Chicago Bears)—on the rise; 
maybe next year. Don Majkowski (Green Bay 
Packers)—injury-prone. Rodney Peete (De- 


troit Lions)—Ditto Majkowski. Jeff Hostetler 
(New York Giants)—the ghost of Phil Simms; 
Jeff George (Indianapolis Colts)—give 
Marchibroda two years. Boomer Esiason 
(Cincinnati Bengals)—Wycheless. Bernie 
Kosar (Cleveland Browns)—Belichick wants 
ball control. Ken O’Brien (New York Jets)— 
Browning Nagle. David Krieg (Kansas City 
Chiefs)—ball control. John Friesz (San Diego 
Chargers) —needs another top-flight receiver. 
Vinny Testaverde (Tampa Bay Buccaneers) — 
unfulfilled promises. Jay Schroeder (Los An- 
geles Raiders) —Todd Marinovich. 
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RUNNING BACKS 


Barry Sanders outscored all running backs by a wide margin last year, 
and if the Lions throw to him more he may become unstoppable 


The running back position provides much 
room for speculation. Scoring potential 
abounds throughout the league depending on 
offensive philosophy, the talent of the offen- 
sive line, and other factors. The task is to find 
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the running backs who will have the most 
impact under the basic scoring method. Many 
fine backs with ample opportunity to score— 
Eric Dickerson, Cleveland Gary, Herschel 
Walker, Earnest Byner, and Brad Baxter, to 


name a few—didn’t make our list. Some of 
these backs were omitted because they will be 
playing under new coaches or new offensive 
schemes. Some will see reduced playing time. 
Some simply lack guts. 
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Barry Sanders, Detroit Lions 

With the arrival of new offensive coordina- 
tor Dan Henning (formerly the Chargers head 
coach), we anticipate the Lions offense moy- 
ing to a more conventional attack, a change in 
offensive style that actually began last season, 
and that should benefit Barry Sanders. The 
question everyone asked about Sanders in 
previous seasons was why he wasn’t carrying 
the ball more. Well, in 1991 Sanders estab- 
lished career highs in rushing attempts (342), 
receptions (41), and, most importantly, touch- 
downs (17). As a result, he was clearly the No. 
| running back, with 102 basic scoring points. 
The next closest running back in basic scoring 
was Emmitt Smith, a distant second with 78 


points. 
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The rise of Smith to a premier spot among NFL running backs parallels the Cowboys’ ascend 


As we enter the 1992 season, all signs point 
to an even better performance by Sanders. 
Dan Henning’s arrival, plus the pursuit of 
some blocking tight ends with good pass 
catching ability—notably Jimmie Johnson, a 
Plan B acquisition from Washington—should 
lead to more opportunities for Sanders. Some 
scouting reports project that Sanders will also 
be more involved in the passing game. Imag- 
ine Sanders catching swing passes in the flat, 
where he can work one-on-one against a de- 
fender. It could be a defensive coordinator’s 
nightmare. 

Sanders has finished no lower than third in 
fantasy scoring since his arrival in the NFL. 
He is without a doubt the best fantasy running 
back in the league. 


ance into legitimate contention in the NFC. 


Emmitt Smith, Dallas Cowboys 

Smith has established himself as one of 
the premier backs in the NFL. Among active 
RBs only Sanders, with 33 TDs, and Thurman 
Thomas, with 25 TDs, have managed to score 
more often than Smith (24 TDs) in their first 
two seasons. On top of that, Smith more than 
doubled his receiving output, from 24 catches 
in his 1990 rookie season to 49 in ’91. The 
overall development of the Cowboys passing 
game should help Smith. 

While we feel Sanders should continue to 
rate as the top back in fantasy football, you 
can bet Smith will be right on his tail, and may 
overtake him should Sanders let up at all. 
Keep an ear open for Smith’s desire to renego- 
tiate his current contract. 


Thurman Thomas, Buffalo Bills 

Thomas is one of the most versatile backs 
in the NFL, but we have to wonder if internal 
bickering and petty jealousy among the Bills 
will lead to their demise. Their second Super 
Bowl loss in a row can’t help. 

In the last three seasons Thomas has fin- 
ished no lower than fourth in basic scoring; he 
placed third in 1991. Seven of Thomas’ touch- 
downs came by land and five by air. The only 
running back to score more touchdowns via 
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Thomas should be able to find his helmet, but what he really needs is peace of mind. 


receptions was Cleveland’s Leroy Hoard, with 
nine. 

Thomas is ideally suited to the no-huddle 
offense, because he sees the entire field very 
well and runs pass routes as well as a wide 
receiver. When Buffalo can isolate him one- 
on-one with a linebacker, it’s big trouble for 
the defense. Thomas is too good to down- 
grade, but don't be surprised to see his 
performance drop off suddenly if his attitude 
remains a problem. 


Souk co tee haere, 


Neal Anderson, Chicago Bears 

Despite a steady decline in production 
over the last three years (from 15 to 13 to 9 
TDs) Anderson still has to be accorded a high 
ranking due to his talent, his heart, and his 
past production. Much of Anderson's decline 
last year can be traced to a nagging hamstring 
pull that never seemed to heal. As a result, he 
failed to crack 100 yards rushing in a single 
game for the first time since his rookie season 
(87). Another problem he faced was the sour- 
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The name of the game is hall-control in 
Chicago, where Anderson should bounce back. 


ing of his relationship with Bears coach Mike 
Ditka. In Ditka’s opinion, if Anderson had 
reported to training camp in better condition, 
many of his physical problems in ’91 would 
have been avoided. Still, Anderson has been 
one of the most consistent backs in the league. 
He's complemented well in the Bears backfield 
by fullback Brad Muster. We feel Anderson 
will bounce back in °92., 
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Rodney Hampton, New York Giants 

The only thing keeping Hampton from 
establishing himself as one of the elite backs 
in the NFL is his tendency to fumble the 
football. Giants coach Ray Handley wasn't 
very patient with Hampton's costly turnovers, 
and he yanked Hampton in a number of late- 
season games. However, Hampton managed 
to hit pay dirt 10 times last year to finish in a 
tie for fifth among running backs in the basic 
scoring method, with 60 points. This was a 
significant improvement over his ’90 cam- 
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If Hampton can find a cure for fumblitis, he’ll see more of the ball—and the endzone. 


paign, when he scored 24 points on four 
touchdowns. 

Hampton should overcome the fumbling 
problems that plagued him in ’91 and continue 
to improve on his past performances. If not, 
you'll be looking at the second coming of 
Cleveland Gary. (Gary led the league in 
rushing TDs (14) in 90, but frequent fum- 
bling relegated him to the sidelines in °91, 
when he scored only one rushing TD.) If 
Hampton should falter, Lewis Tillman should 
be ready to answer the call for the Giants. 
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Lorenzo White, Houston Oilers 

White is not the ideal back for Houston's 
run-and-shoot attack. The number of carries a 
running back gets in the run-and-shoot is 
rather low, so the ideal back in that set is one 
who can break the long one. Unfortunately, 
White's longest run from scrimmage last 
season was 20 yards. 

Now that Allen Pinkett has been traded to 
New Orleans, though, White will not have to 
split playing time as he did the past two years. 
White’s progress was slowed last year by a 
prolonged holdout, which gave Pinkett a 
chance to grab the starting running back 
position. White’s "90 season is probably more 
indicative of his talent, despite his inability to 
break a big-gainer. During that season he 
scored 72 points on 12 touchdowns and fin- 
ished fourth in basic scoring among all run- 
ning backs. White likely will see the ball near 
the goal line, if for no other reason than a lack 
of competition among the Houston running 
backs. 


Despite lacking breakaway ability, White will 
be the main back in Houston’s run-and-shoot. 


— 
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Kevin Mack, Cleveland Browns 

Mack had 10 TDs for 60 points last year, 
which tied him for fifth in basic scoring. He is 
also an excellent receiver, especially for a 
back his size. He hauled in 40 passes, two for 
touchdowns, in ‘91, 

The reason we're so high on Mack is the 
offensive philosophy of second-year Browns 


Cleveland has installed a ground-oriented 
offense that relies on a big Mack attack. 


coach Bill Belichick. He’s a clone of former 
Giants coach Bill Parcells: They both live and 
die with straight-ahead, power football. Mack 
is the only running back Cleveland has that 
fits into a power game. Plan B pickup James 
Brooks (from Cincinnati) is more of a scat 
back, and Eric Metcalf has at times been so 
elusive you wonder why Cleveland gives him 
so few carries. Leroy Hoard has made an early 
reputation as a third-down receiver. The talk 
is that Hoard will become a more integral part 
of the Cleveland running game, but you can be 
assured that inside the 5-yard line, Mack will 
get the call. 


Marion Butts, San Diego Chargers 

Despite holding out last season, Butts still 
managed to tie for eighth among running 
backs, finishing with 42 points. New Chargers 
coach Bobby Ross has indicated the team will 
be lining up predominantly from the pro set 
(two backs), and he will also get Rod Bern- 
stine involved at times as an H-back—all of 
which should give Butts the lion’s share of the 
carries. Even in the one-back system em- 
ployed by former head coach Dan Henning, 
Butts never scored fewer than seven touch- 


Butts is impossible to stop near the goal line, 
but don’t count on him to catch many passes. 


downs. At 6-1 and 248 pounds, Butts is nearly 
impossible to stop near the goal line, but he 
isn't likely to produce many touchdown recep- 
tions. He’s had only 33 catches over the last 
three seasons. 


Christian Okoye, Kansas City Chiefs 

The “Nigerian Nightmare” bounced back 
last year and began to run with the reckless 
abandon of prior seasons. Okoye had nine 
TDs in ’91, seven in *90, and 12 in °89. 
Okoye's dropoff in *90 can be attributed in 
part to a family tragedy—the death of his 


Okoye returned to form in ’91: A punishing 
runner with an insatiable hunger for yardage. 


daughter. Many fantasy players will shy away 
from Okoye because of the rotational system 
coach Marty Schottenheimer employes. This 
gives Harvey Williams more chances for 
touchdown catches, at Okoye’s expense. Near 
the goal line, however, Okoye almost always 
gets the rushing call. Like Butts, he is not 
much of a threat as a receiver, but if Okoye's 
body can withstand another year of pounding, 
he should account for solid touchdown pro- 
duction in 1992. 


1 Bobby Humphrey, Denver Broncos 
We know, we know: Humphrey rarely 

got off of the pine last year. But remember that 

before his protracted holdout he tied for 10th 
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in 1990, with seven touchdowns, and seventh 
in '89, with eight TDs. Those figures are 
impressive, because Humphrey was fre- 
quently pulled in goal-line situations in favor 
of Steve Sewell or Melvin Bratton. 

Regardless of what team Humphrey plays 
for in 1992, you can't deny his productivity. 
He has the ability to score. The ’91 campaign 
should be viewed more as a sabbatical than as 
a drop in production. Humphrey is too good to 
waste away on the sidelines, and the Broncos 
know it. He likely will revert to his former role 
as Starting running back in Denver or end up 


i‘: 


A change of scenery could do wonders for 
Humphrey, who has come up big in the past. 


as the feature back with another NFL club 
(possibly Atlanta, Miami, Philadelphia, or 
San Francisco). Don’t be surprised if Hum- 
phrey sticks in Denver. Gaston Green had a 
fine season, but he was slowing in the latter 
part of the year and has had a history of 
missing significant playing time. 


Who's missing and why 

To limit the running backs to just 10 is a no- 
win situation. Inevitably, you have to justify 
your choices and explain your exclusions. So 
here are our explanations for those running 
backs we left out of the top 10; J.L. Williams 
(Seattle Seahawks)—best years are behind 
him. Gaston Green (Denver Broncos)—ran 
out of gas. Marcus Allen (Los Angeles Raid- 
ers)—Nick Bell. Harold Green (Cincinnati 
Bengals)—no defense, so offense won't get 
the ball. Leonard Russell (New England Patri- 
ots)—rising star/next year. John Stephens 
(Patriots)—lost job to Russell. Eric Dicker- 
son (Los Angeles Raiders)—inconsistent 
commitment. Albert Bentley (Colts)—third- 
down player. Sammie Smith (Miami Dol- 
phins)—injury prone, fumblitis. Blair 
Thomas (New York Jets)—Brad Baxter gets 
the ball in close. Brad Baxter (Jets)—he’s 
number 11. Ricky Ervins (Washington Red- 
skins) —Gerald Riggs gets the ball in close. 
Earnest Byner (Redskins) —ditto Ervins. Ger- 
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1991 Running Back Statistics 


Basic Scoring Method 


Rush Rec. Total 
TDs TDs Att. 


Rank Player Team 
. Sanders, B. ....Lions 16 

Smith, E Cowboys 12 
Thomas, T. ..... Bills 7 
Baxter, B. ...... Jets 11 
Hoard, L Browns 2 
Riggs, G Redskins 11 
Workman, V. . . . .Packers 
Mack; Kise 223 Browns 
Pinkett, A 
Hampton, R 
Walker, H. ...... Vikings 
Delpino, R. ..... Rams 
Okoye, C. ...... Chiefs 
Anderson, N. ...Bears 
Bernstine, R.* . . .Chargers 
Butts, M. ....... Chargers 
Muster, B. ...... Bears 
Cobb, R. ....... Buccaneers 
Sydney, H. ..... 49ers 


Johnson, J. .... - Cardinals 
Rathman, T. ....49ers 
Redskins 
Bills 
Williams, J.L. ...Seahawks 
Broussard, S. .. .Falcons 


Hilliard, D. ...... Saints 
Fenerty, G. ..... Saints 
Heyward, C. ....Saints 
Thomas, B.* ... Jets 
Gardner, C Bills 
Higgs, M. ...... Dolphins 
Russell, L. ..... Patriots 
Brooks, J. ...... Bengals 
Woods, |. ...... Bengals 
White, L. ....... Oilers 
Williams, W. ....Steelers 
Green,G. ...... Broncos 
Sewell, S. ...... Broncos 
Lewis, G Broncos 
Word, B. ....... Chiefs 
Fenner, D....... Seahawks 
Giants 
Byars, K........ Eagles 
ErvinssRascccs Redskins 
Dickerson, E. .. .Colts 
Hoge, M. ....... Steelers 
Williams, H. ....Chiefs 
BellsNe Sccsasies Raiders 
JORDS Se Skee Ske Seahawks 
Joseph, J. ...... Eagles 
Green, M. ...... Bears 
Allen, T......... Vikings 
. Jordan, B 
54. Carter,D. ...... 49ers 
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Rush Total 
Yards Rec. 
1548 
1561 
1407 
666 
154 
248 
237 
726 
720 
1052 
825 
688 
1031 
747 
766 
834 
414 
752 
245 
666 
183 
1048 
625 
741 
449 
252 
477 
260 
728 
145 
905 
959 
571 
97 
465 
262 
1037 
211 
376 
684 
267 
153 
383 
680 
536 
606 
447 
307 
154 
134 443 
61 217 
120 573 
47 150 15 
85 379. 923 


Rec. Fantasy 
Yards Points 
342 307 
365 
288 
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*Indicates fantasy point total includes player throwing a touchdown pass. 


ald Riggs (Redskins)—"The Turk” is near. 
Herschel Walker (Minnesota Vikings)— 
likely moving on. Terry Allen (Vikings)— 
unproven, but good potential. Vince Work- 
man (Green Bay Packers)—awaiting Holm- 
gren era. Reggie Cobb (Tampa Bay Bucca- 
neers)—needs consistent QB. Gary Anderson 
(Buccaneers) —flanker role in ’92. Cleveland 


Gary (Los Angeles Rams)—fumblitis. Rob- 
ert Delpino (Rams)—Cleveland Gary. Keith 
Henderson (San Francisco 49ers)—not the 
Niners’ answer. Dexter Carter (49ers)—too 
light for heavy duty. Craig Heyward (New 
Orleans Saints)—Dalton Hilliard and Fred 
McAfee. Dalton Hilliard (New Orleans)— 
Fred McAfee and Allen Pinkett. il 
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RECEIVERS & TIGHT ENDS | 


A lot depends on the return of a healthy Joe Montana, but even 
in his absence Jerry Rice has proved to be most productive at wideout 


Several wideouts and tight ends vied for our 
attention in the development of the list of the 
top 10 receivers. Those who fell by the way- 
side did so for any one of several reasons— 
coaching changes, new offensive schemes, 
quarterbacks returning from injuries, or more 
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than one quality receiver on a team, which 
limits scoring opportunities. Henry Ellard 
(Los Angeles Rams), Michael Haynes (At- 
lanta Falcons), Willie Green (Detroit Lions), 
Anthony Carter and Cris Carter (Minnesota 
Vikings), Tim Barnett (Philadelphia Eagles), 


Irving Fryar (New England Patriots), Mark 
Clayton (Miami Dolphins), Al Toon and Rob 
Moore (New York Jets), Eddie Brown (Cincin- 
nati Bengals), and Anthony Miller (San Diego 
Chargers) were all heavily considered before 
we pared our list to 10: 
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Jerry Rice, San Francisco 49ers 

We're tempted to call this rating a “no- 
brainer,” but so many factors have changed in 
San Francisco that it would be prudent to 
consider them before automatically placing 
Rice at the head of the receiving class. The 
departure of offensive coordinator Mike 
Holmgren may alter the offensive philosophy 
that has exploited Rice’s talents. The new 
offensive coordinator is former L.A. Raiders 
head coach and Denver Broncos offensive 
coordinator Mike Shanahan. It remains to be 
seen if the 49ers will continue in the same 
direction under his direction. Also, the return 
of a healthy Joe Montana at quarterback is far 
from a given. The loss of Montana would 
sorely hurt Rice’s numbers. Still, one can’t 
deny that Rice has been the dominant wide 
receiver in the NFL almost since his rookie 
year. Not only did he lead all receivers in 
touchdown receptions last year, but he did it 
with a five-game stretch during which he 
didn’t cross the goal line—the longest such 


@ 


Although the Falcons have added some high-flying Plan B support at wide receiver, 


streak of his career. Rice has led all receivers 
in scoring in each of the past three seasons— 
with 17 TDs in °89, 13 in *90, and 14 in °91. 


Andre Rison, Atlanta Falcons 

Rison has improved his touchdown pro- 
duction every year since joining the NFL in 
1989. In his rookie year with the Indianapolis 
Colts, he scored four touchdowns. As a 
Falcon, Rison has continually improved, with 
10 touchdowns in °90 and 12 touchdowns in 
*91. Those numbers were good enough to 
make Rison the second-ranked receiver in 
each of the last two years. The only factor that 
might impede his statistical improvement is 
the emergence of teammates Michael Haynes 
and Mike Pritchard. The addition of Plan B 
free agents Drew Hill and Tony Jones from 
Houston also will make it more difficult for 
any one player to become the focal point of the 
Falcons’ aerial attack. Somehow, though, 
coach Jerry Glanville will find a way to keep 
his superstar happy. 
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Michael Irvin, Dallas Cowboys 

Granted, there have been more productive 
receivers the past two to three years, but last 
year was the first time Michael Irvin truly had 
a chance to showcase his talent. The *89 
season was an almost total washout due to a 
serious knee injury that didn’t completely heal 
until well into the 90 campaign. Irvin showed 
significant improvement in ’91, with eight 
touchdown receptions. 

The circumstances in Dallas are certainly 
favorable for Michael Irvin to have a big year. 
First, Dallas now has a complementary re- 
ceiver in Alvin Harper to remove some of the 
double coverage from Irvin. Harper really 
started to blossom in the latter half of the ’91 
season. In addition, the apparent healthy 
return of quarterback Troy Aikman will be to 
Irvin’s favor, since he is Aikman’s favorite 
target. Reliever Steve Beuerlein didn’t look to 
Irvin in the clutch as much as Aikman did. 
Now that Irvin is fully recovered he has plenty 
of scoring potential. 


the go-to guy in their aerial attack will remain Rison. 


Andre Reed, Buffalo Bills 
Jim Kelly to Andre Reed. That has 
become one of the best passing combinations 
in the NFL. Reed primarily runs short, quick- 
hitting patterns and uses his superior running 
ability after the catch to make the big play. 
Reed is particularly effective near the goal 
line. With his size (6-1, 200 pounds), he can 
shield most defensive backs from the ball and 
come up with the catch. 
During the coming summer camp, it’s 


Reed is most dangerous on quick slants 
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, after which he turns 


worth watching the progress of veteran wide 
receiver James Lofton. At age 36, Lofton is at 
the point in his career where he could see a 
sudden erosion of his skills. If Lofton falters, 
Don Beebe will inherit the starting slot across 
from Reed. In this case, Reed surely will be 
faced with more double-teaming. But as long 
as Reed is Kelly's favorite target and the Bills 
stick with the no-huddle offense, Reed should 
have another big year, which should add up to 
at least 10 TDs. 


on his explosive speed. 


ad 
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Clark’s productivity is all the more impressive 
given the outstanding wideouts alongside him. 


Gary Clark, Washington Redskins 

Talk about consistency. Gary Clark hasn't 
been out of the top five for the past three 
seasons. He scored nine touchdowns in °89, 
eight in ’90, and 10 in 91—good for ties for 
fifth in ’89 and ‘91 and fourth in "90. The 
amazing thing is that he has managed to do 
this while playing alongside two other great 
wideouts, Art Monk and Ricky Sanders. Mark 
Rypien’s emergence should only enhance 
Clark’s productivity, particularly when you 
consider that he’s really the only true deep 
threat among the starting trio. Clark has that 
rare ability to run past most defensive backs if 
they play up or break the long one if they don’t 
nail him immediately after the catch. 

One of Clark’s teammates, Art Monk, was 
seriously considered for a place among the 
elite 10, but we feel his role in ’92 will be as a 
possession receiver. He is now second in all- 
time career receptions, with 801 and trails 
leader Steve Largent by only 18. Monk will 
get his receptions, but they'll more likely be 
between the endzones than in them. Don't let 
Washington's philosophy of spreading the ball 
around scare you away from selecting Gary 
Clark. He should flourish again in *92. 
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John Taylor, San Francisco 49ers 

Much like Washington's Gary Clark, John 
Taylor has been amazingly consistent, scoring 
10 TDs to place fourth in ’89, seven TDs for 
fifth in ‘90, and nine TDs in °91. Taylor’s 
biggest assets are his versatility and his 
running ability in the open field. The fact that 
Taylor lines up across from Jerry Rice doesn’t 
hurt: He is almost assured of getting a good 
matchup with the No. 2 cornerback. In fact, 
there are many observers who think Taylor 
has as much ability as Rice—he just hasn't 
been as much of a focal point of the offense. 
Don’t overlook Taylor, even though he plays 
alongside Rice. We believe he'll be a double- 
digit touchdown threat this year. 


Many feel Taylor [below] has as much talent 
as his counterpart in San Francisco, Rice. 
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Haywood Jeffires, Houston Oilers 

Someone will have to pick up the slack 
from the loss of wide receiver Drew Hill via 
Plan B to Atlanta. Chances are, Haywood Jef- 
fires will be counted on to pick up some of the 
TD production at receiver. Haywood crossed 
the goal line seven times last year, which 
placed him in the top 10 among receivers in 
scoring. His reception level has been very 
good—he's caught 174 balls in the past two 
seasons—so his scoring potential remains 
interesting. Jeffires (6-4, 205 pounds) is 
another of those large receivers who makes 
such an inviting target down near the goal 
line. Besides, anyone who snares 100 passes 
(tops in the NFL) has great potential to score. 
Jeffires should reap the statistical benefits of 
Hill’s departure, and he should be a prime 
fantasy pick in “92. 
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Floyd Turner, New Orleans Saints 

You won't find Turner’s name among the 
league leaders prior to 1991. He burst onto the 
scene last year by scoring a career-high nine 
touchdowns to catapult him into sixth place in 
the basic scoring method for receivers. Floyd 
provided the deep threat the Saints brass had 
been searching for. It's no coincidence that 
Turner really blossomed once Bobby Hebert 
returned to the fold. The “Bayou Bomber,” as 
Hebert was affectionately nicknamed while 
playing in the USFL, looked to Turner when 
the Saints needed a big play. No doubt Eric 
Martin will continue to excel, but he’s more of 
a possession receiver. With Hebert at the helm 
the entire year, we believe Turner can only 
improve. Last season was only a glimpse of 
the type of production we may see in the 
future from the Saints wideout. 


Eric Green, Pittsburgh Steelers 

Green has been phenomenal in the two 
years he has been in the league. He led all tight 
ends in touchdown receptions both years: He 
scored seven TDs in his 1990 rookie campaign 
and six TDs last year, despite missing the last 
quarter of the season with a broken right 
ankle. 

Pittsburgh’s new coach, Bill Cowher, has 
little choice but to make Eric Green the focal 
point of his offense. Other than the aging 
Louis Lipps, Pittsburgh will depend primarily 
on two untested second-year players, Ernie 
Mills and Jeff Graham. Rarely does one find 
someone with Green’s size (6-4, 270 pounds) 
and athletic ability. He is much too strong for 


As Pittsburgh’s only real offensive threat, 
Green should remain tops among tight ends. 


safeties who try to jam him at the line, and he’s 
too quick for most linebackers. A healthy 
Green is sure to produce exceptionally well in 
1992. 


1 Sterling Sharpe, Green Bay Packers 

Based purely on his recent statistics, 
we shouldn't place Sterling Sharpe among our 
top 10 receivers. However, if you look a little 
deeper into the situation, you may change 
your mind. In 1989, the last injury-free season 


With an improved QB situation and a new 


for quarterback Don Majkowski, Sharpe fin- 
ished second in touchdowns with 13. The 
preseason reports on Majkowski’s health are 
good, and he is expected to make a strong 
return in *92. Also, new coach Mike 
Holmgren is considered by some to be an 
offensive genius, having studied a number of 
years under former 49ers guru Bill Walsh. We 
anticipate that Holmgren will establish Sharpe 
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as the focal point of the Packers passing 
attack, much as he did with Jerry Rice in San 
Francisco. 

Despite the game of musical quarterbacks 
the Packers have been playing, Sharpe still 
managed to haul in six touchdowns in 90 and 
four more in 91. We're expecting big things 
out of this fine but too quickly overlooked 
wide receiver. 


Who's missing and why 

When you've only got 10 slots you can't 
please all the receivers all of the time. Here 
are some noteworthy exclusions: James Lof- 
ton (Buffalo Bills)—Father Time is knocking. 
Don Beebe (Bills)—Lofton’s heir apparent. 
Irving Fryar (New England Patriots)—only 
one good season. Hart Lee Dykes (Patriots) — 
returning from knee injury. Marv Cook (Pa- 
triots)—solid tight end candidate. Billy 
Brooks (Indianapolis Colts)—give George 
two years. Mark Duper (Miami Dolphins)— 
wheels are coming off. Mark Clayton (Dol- 
phins)—no room for Marino's favorite. Al 
Toon (New York Jets)—no TDs in ’91. Rob 
Moore (Jets)—future top-10 receiver. Eddie 
Brown (Cincinnati Bengals)—no defense, so 
few opportunities. Tim McGee (Bengals) — 
ditto Brown. Webster Slaughter (Cleveland 
Browns)—Belichick ball-control. Louis 
Lipps (Pittsburgh Steelers)—ditto Lofton. 
Ernest Givins (Houston Oilers)—capable of 
entering top 10. Curtis Duncan (Houston 
Oilers)—should get Drew Hill’s TDs. Brian 
Blades (Seattle Seahawks)—no quarter- 
back. Mervyn Fernandez (Los Angeles 
Raiders)—QB controversy. Willie Gault 
(Raiders)—looking for bobsled. Tim Brown 
(Raiders)—capable of top 10. Ethan Horton 
(Raiders)—likely Marinovich target. Mark 
Jackson (Denver Broncos)—needs amigo 
help. Vance Johnson (Broncos)—hairdo. 
Stephone Paige (Kansas City Chiefs)— 
average wheels, good hands. Tim Barnett 
(Chiefs)—rising star. Anthony Miller (San 
Diego Chargers)—needs quality wideout 
help. Henry Ellard (Los Angeles Rams)— 
“Ground Chuck.” Willie Anderson (Rams)— 
ditto Ellard. Brent Jones (San Francisco 
49ers)—quality receiver for Montana. Eric 
Martin (New Orleans Saints)—keeps chains 
moving. Michael Haynes (Atlanta Falcons) — 
injury-prone. Mike Pritchard (Falcons)— 
rising star. Wendell Davis (Chicago Bears)— 
Ditka ball-control. Brett Perriman (Detroit 
Lions)—QB question marks. Mark Carrier 
(Tampa Bay Buccaneers)—needs QB. Law- 
rence Dawsey (Bucs)—ditto Carrier. Cris 
Carter (Minnesota Vikings)—splits TDs with 
Anthony. Anthony Carter (Vikings)—splits 
TDs with Cris. Darryl Ingram (New York 
Giants)—ball-control to mediocrity. Fred 
Barnett (Philadelphia Eagles)—splits TDs 
with Calvin Williams. Calvin Williams (Ea- 
gles)—a healthy Cunningham's choice. Keith 
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1991 Receiver Statistics 
Basic Scoring Method 


Rank Player Team 


RicesJ) sone 49ers 

Clayton, M. ..... Dolphins 

Rison, A. ....... Falcons 
Falcons 


Redskins 
AVION, US itr ee 49ers 
Turner, F........ Saints 
Loftonn eee Bills 

Redskins 
Irvin, M. ........ Cowboys 
Jeffires,H. ...... Oilers 
Green, W........ Lions 
Beebe, D........ Bills 
Green, E. ....... Steelers 
Davis, W. ....... Bears 
Sanders, R. ..... Redskins 
Carter, A.* 
Hester, J. 
Duper, M. ....... Dolphins 
Moore, R........ Jets 
Givins, E. ....... Oilers 
Stone? Dsxsseaens Steelers 
Barnett, T. ...... Chiefs 
Brown, T. ....... Raiders 
Horton, E. ...... Raiders 
Jackson, K. ..... Eagles 
Carter, C. ....... Vikings 


Brooks, B. 
Burkett, C. ...... Jets 
McGee, T........ Bengals 
Duncan, C Oilers 
Hille Drees Oilers 
Gault, W. ....... Raiders 
TCO; Misses Seahawks 
Novacek, J. ..... Cowboys 
Giants 
Barnett,F ...... Eagles 
Sharpe, S. ...... Packers 
Martin, E., Saints 
Dawsey, L.* 
Chadwick, J. ....Seahawks 
Jones, E. ....... Cardinals 
Ones sues Redskins 
McKeller, K. ..... Bills 
Eryale lees acca Saints 
GookiiMe sacs Saints 
Slaughter, W. ....Browns 
Johnson, V. ..... Broncos 
Harry Eee Chiefs 
Glover, A. ....... Raiders 
Lewis, N. Chargers 
Miller, A. ........ Chargers 
McEwen, C. ..... Chargers 
Williams, C. ..... Eagles 
Waddle, T. ...... Bears 
Harris, J. Packers 
WesthEa cos. Packers 
Perriman, B. ....Lions 


Pos. 


Jackson (Eagles)—underachiever. Alvin Har- 
per (Dallas Cowboys)—needs to develop. Jay bach to return. Randal Hill (Cardinals)— 
Novacek (Cowboys)—Aikman outlet. Ernie 


Total Total Avg. Fantasy 
TDs Rec. Rec. Points 
85 14.2 84 
70 15.0 72 
81 12.4 72 

22.4 66 

13:7 

19.1 

15.1 

14.5 

18.8 

14.8 

16.4 

11.8 

15.2 

12.9 

14.2 

15.5 


9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
3) 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 


“Indicates one rushing touchdown in fantasy point total. 


Jones (Phoenix Cardinals)—needs Rosen- 


gives more dance lessons than TDs. 
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This is one of the more elusive positions to 
evaluate, although it seems as if it would be 
simple. Does the guy get many opportunities 
to kick it through the uprights? If he gets the 
chances, can he convert them? These are the 
same questions a coach faces every training 
camp, but the case is not always clear-cut. 
Factors such as field position, weather condi- 
tions, type of turf, the holder, the snapper, 
blocking assignments, and timing help muddy 
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KICKERS 


The powerful Redskins offense provides ample scoring opportunities 
for Chip Lohmiller, and he’s more than happy to accept the challenge 


the picture. Perhaps hardest to figure is what's 
going on inside the helmet of the guy who's 
supposed to put the ball through the goal 
posts. Kicking is the area in fantasy football 
where doubt, luck, and opportunity play the 
biggest parts in the gamble on players. It’s said 
that anyone can have a bad day at the office, 
but when a placekicker has a bad day at the 
office at least 50,000 people see it. 

Well, enough of the negative. Let’s look at 


the guys we think will have pretty good days 
at the office on most Sundays. 


Chip Lohmiller, Washington Redskins 

Lohmiller led all kickers in scoring in 1991, 
with 149 points. The Redskins offense created 
numerous opportunities to demonstrate his 
leg strength. Of course, having the oppor- 
tunity and doing something with it are two 
different things, but Lohmiller is one kicker 
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who knows what to do with his opportunities. 
On PATs he was a perfect 56-for-56, making it 
two consecutive years without a missed extra 
point. He led the league in field goal attempts, 
hitting on 31 of 43 fora .721 average. Not only 
is Lohmiller accurate, but he has tremendous 
range: He scored on 12 of 22 field goals from 
beyond 40 yards. The Redskins have a lot of 
offensive firepower, which should mean an- 
other great season for Lohmiller. He also 
provides a consistency that few kickers can 
give you. Coach Joe Gibbs has complete 


Kansas City’s conservative, run-oriented offense 


— a 


confidence in Lohmiller, as his total of 22 
attempts from beyond the 40-yard line demon- 
strates. Place him at the top of your kickers list 
and grab him early. 


Nick Lowery, Kansas City Chiefs 

Lowery is the most accurate field goal 
kicker (79.3%) in NFL history. Even in 1991, 
at age 36, he was 25 of 30 on field goal tries 
and a perfect 35-for-35 on PATs. He should 
continue to get plenty of tries, due to the 
Chiefs’ conservative offense and their out- 


standing defense, which helps to get the ball 
back into the hands of the offense. If Lowery 
has a chink in his armor, it’s that he’s lost some 
leg strength. He was 21-for-21 on field goal 
attempts inside the 40, but a less encouraging 
four-for-nine on attempts beyond the 40. Still, 
coach Marty Schottenheimer depends upon 
his defense and special teams to put the Chiefs 
in the right position to win, and despite his 
apparently waning leg-strength no one is more 
integral to that formula for success than 
Lowery. 


often sputters before it reaches the goal line, but the accurate Lowery redeems the Chiefs. 


Pe ee 
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Roger Ruzek, Philadelphia Eagles 

He may not have the glamour of some of 
the other names, but you can’t argue with his 
performance in 1991. Ruzek finished fifth in 
scoring, with 111 points. He converted 27 of 
29 extra points and hit 28 of 33 field goal 
attempts. Ruzek’s field goal percentage of 
84.8% was impressive, but just as impressive 
is the fact he hit on 9 of 12 from beyond the 40- 
yard line. With this kind of performance, you 
can be assured coach Rich Kotite won't 
hesitate to give him a chance where many 
coaches might go with a punt. Ruzek’s scoring 
opportunities should improve with the return 
of quarterback Randall Cunningham. Ruzek 
is a fine kicker who’s still on the rise. 


Norm Johnson, Atlanta Falcons 

Anyone kicking for the Atlanta Falcons 
has to rate highly simply because of the 
number of kicking opportunities that will 
arise. Atlanta’s “red gun” offense will give 
Johnson a lot of scoring chances. Despite 
missing the first two weeks of the season after 
being cut by Seattle, he still scored 95 points. 
Those points came as a result of connecting on 
38 of 39 extra-point attempts and 19 of 23 field 
goal tries. Johnson seems to have found a 
home in Atlanta, after it looked liked he might 
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The Eagles aren’t afraid to call on Ruzek, 


who hit on 9 of 12 from beyond the 40 i 


in 91. 


He had a terrible season in 1991, when he hit only 50% of his field goal attempts, but this year the 49ers won’t hesitate to go for Cofer. 


SE 


have been washed up when the Seahawks re- 
leased him in the final cut last year. However, 
he showed he still had plenty of leg: His 
longest field goal came from 50 yards out. The 
improving Falcons should continue to give 
Johnson ample scoring opportunities in 1992. 
Also, he'll be returning to artificial turf as the 
Falcons move into the new Georgia Dome. He 
should continue to do well, especially since 
the Falcons play in the generally warm 
weather of the NFC West. 


Mike Cofer, San Francisco 49ers 

Cofer hit a terrible slump last year, con- 
necting on only 14 of 28 field goals. Such 
numbers would have put most kickers on the 
Plan B unprotected list, but Cofer had been 
extraordinary the two prior seasons. However, 
that doesn’t mean he’s exempt from being cut if 
his performance doesn’t bounce back in train- 
ing camp. 

In 1989 he scored 111 points, enough to 
finish second to Washington's Chip Lohmiller. 
In 90 he topped the list, with 139 points on 34 
of 37 field goals and 37 of 38 extra points. 
Cofer’s point total (91) last year is somewhat 
misleading, in that 49 of those points came on 
PATs, but it would be difficult to drop him 
from the top 10 in our rankings. San Francisco 
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has a high-octane offense and may have Joe 
Montana back this year. Just as important is 
the fact that Cofer seldom has to kick in bad 
weather (excluding the swirling winds around 
Candlestick Park, to which he is accustomed). 
We expect Cofer to rebound in 1992. 


John Kasay, Seattle Seahawks 

As a rookie, Kasay made his presence felt 
almost immediately. The erstwhile Georgia 
Bulldog unseated veteran Norm Johnson to 
grab the Seattle placekicking duties. He 
started his NFL career with a bang, making 
good on 25 of 31 field goal attempts for 


Mental adjustments allowed the Saints’ Andersen to rebound in ’91, and after his 60-yarder against Chicago he was ready for canonization. 


80.6%. Beyond the 40-yard line Kasay was an 
impressive 8-for-10 and showed range up to 57 
yards. He also connected on 27 of 28 extra 
points. 

Based on last year’s performance, we've got 
to believe the Seahawks’ new coach, Tom 
Flores, should have a great deal of confidence 
in this young kicker. We think the fantasy 
football general manager who selects Kasay 
won't be disappointed. 


Steve Christie, Buffalo Bills 
Buffalo grabbed an excellent kicker off of 
Tampa Bay’s unprotected list during the 60- 


day Plan B signing period. Christie should be 
the answer to the Bills’ placekicking and 
kickoff woes. Scott Norwood just hasn't been 
the same since he missed that field goal at the 
end of Super Bowl XXV. 

Christie has only been kicking for two 
seasons in the NFL, but he'll probably be 
Buffalo's kicker for the next decade. He was 
15-for-20 on field goal attempts and converted 
all 22 extra point opportunities. He finished 
with 67 points. The low point total is more 
indicative of the Buccaneers’ woeful offense 
than of Christie's abilities. Buffalo's offense, 
on the other hand, led the NFL in touchdowns, 


which gave Scott Norwood 58 extra-point 
attempts. If we project an additional 30 PATs 
and a few more field goal opportunities for 
Christie, it should place him in the top five 
among placekickers. Given an improved of- 
fense, his scoring potential is great. 


Morten Andersen, New Orleans Saints 

Andersen was one of the top placekickers 
last year, with 116 points. He was perfect on 
PATs, going 38-for-38, and he made 25 of 32 
field goal attempts. After three previous years 
of declining point production, it was good to 
see this talented kicker get back in the groove. 
He hasn't lost any of his leg strength, as his 60- 
yarder last season amply demonstrated. The 
tendency is to shy away from Andersen 
because of the Saints offense. However, if 
Bobby Hebert can come back to full-time duty 
and stay healthy, the Saints attack should 
provide Andersen with consistent scoring op- 
portunities. In fact, only six teams had more 
extra-point attempts than New Orleans. An- 
dersen seldom will have to play in bad 
weather, and we see him continuing to rate 
among the top 10 kickers. 


Tony Zendejas, Los Angeles Rams 

How can you drop a guy from the top 10 
who didn’t miss a field goal last season? We 
can’t. Zendejas was 17-for-17, including 
5-for-5 from beyond the 40-yard line, to show 
above-average leg strength. On extra points 


Zendejas rammed home a perfect 17 of 17 
field goal attempts for Los Angeles in ’S1. 


he was 25-for-26. Granted, the Rams offense 
fell apart last year, but the team has proved in 
years past to be one of the better offenses. We 
think new coach Chuck Knox will get the club 
moving in the right direction. In our estima- 
tion, the only reason Zendejas was left un- 
protected by Houston on Plan B at the conclu- 
sion of the °90 campaign was the fact he broke 
his fibula in the seventh game of the season. 
The Oilers attempted to sneak him through, 
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199 Placekicker Statistics 


Basic Scoring Method 


Rank Player Team 
. Lohmiller,C. ...... Redskins 

Stoyanovich, P. ....Dolphins 
VIS A teers okies Cowboys 
Jaeger, J Raiders 
Anderson, M. 
Treadwell, D....... Broncos 
Ruzeks Re sscisicsiens Eagles 
Norwood, S. ...... Bills 
Lowery, N. ........ Chiefs 
LeahysRe = eracces Jets 
Kasay ch cree. Seahawks 
Anderson, G. ..... Steelers 
Murray, E. ........ Lions 
Breech, J. ........ Bengals 
Johnson, N Falcons 


Butlersk: Jes. Bears 
Carney, J. .......- Chargers 
Reveiz,F ........ Vikings 
JACKE Cire rte oy Packers 
Davis, G. ......... Cardinals 
Stover, M. ........ Browns 
Zendejas, T. ...... Rams 
Christie, S. ....... Buccaneers 
Howfield, |. ....... Oilers 
Biasucci, D........ Colts 
Staurovsky, J. ..... Patriots 
Del Greco, A. ..... Oilers 
Baumann, C.*..... Patriots 
Allegre, R.* 

Daluiso, B 


PATS 


PAT Field FG FG Fantasy 
Points 
149 
121 
118 
116 
113 
112 
114 
110 


110 


*Indicates played and scored for more than one team in 1991. 


hoping that nobody would bite on an injured 
kicker. Wrong. All indicators—weather, of- 
fense, and track record—seem to be in 
Zendejas’ favor. Don’t wait too long to grab 
him. He's a solid performer. 


1 Jeff Jaeger, Los Angeles Raiders 

Jeff Jaeger had his best season by far 
last year. He scored 116 points on 29 of 34 field 
goal attempts and 29 of 30 extra-point oppor- 
tunities. Don’t doubt his range: Jaeger hit on 
all seven of his opportunities from 40 to 49 
yards and was two-for-four from beyond 50 
yards. With that kind of performance, you can 
bet Art Shell will have enough confidence to 
let Jaeger attempt field goals whenever the 
Raiders are within firing range. Last season 
the Raiders offense bogged down at times, 
especially inside the 20-yard line. This may 
be the case again, especially if second-year 
quarterback Todd Marinovich is at the con- 
trols. He hasn't proved that he can consistently 
drive the club to touchdowns, and that may 
mean more field goal attempts for Jaeger in 
1992. 


Who's missing and why 
As former Tampa Bay Buccaneers coach 


John McKay once said: “Kickers are like 
blades of grass. There’s always another one 
popping up somewhere.” Let’s see who pops 
up: Scott Norwood (Buffalo Bills)—‘the 
Kick.” Pat Leahy (New York Jets)—old age, 
bad back. Jason Staurovsky (Jets) —offense 
will provide more chances. Dean Biasucci 
(Indianapolis Colts)—’91 slump. Pete 
Stoyanovich (Miami Dolphins)—worthy se- 
lection. Jim Breech (Cincinnati Bengals)— 
few opportunities in 92. Matt Stover (Cleve- 
land Browns)—will surprise in '92. Gary 
Anderson (Pittsburgh Steelers) —poor ’91. Al 
Del Greco (Houston Oilers)—stop-gap mea- 
sure. David Treadwell (Denver Broncos)— 
could surprise in ’92. John Carney (San Diego 
Chargers)—-good leg, but needs opportunity. 
Matt Bahr (New York Giants)—limited leg 
strength. Ken Willis (Tampa Bay Bucca- 
neers)—rising star. Greg Davis (Phoenix 
Cardinals)—ample leg, needs more chances. 
Kevin Butler (Chicago Bears)—on shaky 
ground with Ditka. Chris Jacke (Green Bay 
Packers)—frozen toes thaw around July. Brad 
Daluiso (Dallas Cowboys)—reluctant re- 
placement for Willis. Fuad Reveiz (Minnesota 
Vikings)—could surprise. Eddie Murray (De- 
troit Lions) —one more big year. 
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TEAM DEFENSE/SPECIAL TEAMS 


‘Neon Deion’ Sanders and the ball-hawking Atlanta Falcons come up 
big under Jerry Glanville’s swarming, go-for-broke defensive schemes 


Talk about looking into a crystal ball, this is 
it—and if we don’t tuck that crystal ball away, 
one of these defensive/special teams units will 
strip it and be off to the races. Our apologies 
to several worthy candidates whose exclusion 
from our top 10 list doesn’t mean they've been 
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overlooked: Kansas City, Seattle, San Diego, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, and 
New Orleans. 


Atlanta Falcons 
The Falcons play a gambling, aggressive, 


“go for broke” style of defense that lends itself 
well to creating turnovers and big plays. 
Atlanta returned five fumbles and one inter- 
ception for touchdowns, and added three 
safeties to its defensive point-scoring total. 
The special teams added a TD. The 48 points 
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registered by Atlanta far and away led all 
defensive/special teams units in 1991. It was 
truly a team effort: At least one TD was 
scored by the defensive line, the linebackers, 
and the secondary. 

Cornerback Deion Sanders contributed one 
of the Falcons’ defensive scores and added a 
special-teams touchdown when he reeled off a 
100-yard kickoff return. He’s definitely one of 
the most dangerous players in the NFL with 
the ball under his arm in the open field. All in 
all, Jerry Glanville’s swarming defensive 
schemes and “you can never have enough 
bodies flying to the ball” mentality off 
for fantasy footballers in ’91. We believe the 


Falcons will continue to create big plays in 
*92, especially if they can add some much- 
needed help along the defensive line. 


Houston Oilers 

It’s easy to see why Houston’s defense has 
done so well in creating scoring opportunities. 
Just look at their personnel: Ray Childress, 
Bubba McDowell, Lamar Lathon, Cris Dish- 
man, Jeff Alm, and Mike Dumas—aggres- 
sive hitters who are on the rise. Particularly 
impressive is Houston's defensive line, consis- 
ting of William Fuller, Childress, Doug 
Smith, Lee Williams, Sean Jones, and Alm. 
These guys are so impressive it’s difficult for 


Houston's coaches to decide who has to sit out 
on the defense for each series of downs. The 
pressure applied by the defensive line on the 
quarterbacks is disruptive, and it creates big- 
play opportunities for linebackers and sec- 
ondary personnel. The opportunistic Oilers 
defense was represented by six different 
players in the scoring column. Houston's 
defense scored five touchdowns, while special 
teams scored one. The team finished third 
with 36 points. Without a doubt, Houston has 
one of the most talented groups of young, 
aggressive defenders in the league. They 
should be at or near the top of any fantasy 
football draft list for 1992. 


With a wealth of aggressive players such as Childress, Houston will have an embarrassment of riches on defense for some time to come. 


or 
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Philadelphia Eagles 
Here’s an unusual combination: a defen- 
sive unit that can create defensive scoring 
opportunities and still keep the opponents in 
check. Many times the best defenses at 
putting points on the board are near the 
bottom statistically in categories such as 
points allowed. This happens when a player 
becomes so intent on making a big play— 
picking off a pass or trying to strip the ball— 
that he loses the discipline required to carry 
out his primary responsibility: preventing the 
opponents from scoring. 
Former Eagles head coach Buddy Ryan was 
a defensive specialist whose influence still 
can be seen in the aggressive nature of the 
Eagles defense. The four TDs produced by the 
defense were due largely to the strength of the 
unit’s defensive line. Arguably the best in the 
NEL, the foursome of Reggie White, Clyde 
Simmons, Jerome Brown, and Mike Pitts are a 
load. The Pro Bowl-caliber play of linebacker 
Seth Joyner complemented the front four. The 
value of Philadelphia's safeties, Andre Waters 
and Wes Hopkins, is that they back up the 
trash they talk with tough, enforcer-type play. 
In addition, corners Ben Smith and Eric Allen 
keep the wideouts tied up, which leads to 
havoc. Unless the defensive line falls apart, 
the Eagles should soar defensively in 1992. 


White [92] leads an Eagles defense that can 
create big plays while remaining stingy. 
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Denver Broncos 

The Broncos traditionally have been one 
of the more opportunistic defensive squads in 
the league, dating back to the days of the 
“Orange Crush.” After a dismal performance 
in ‘90, the ’91 version rebounded, scoring 
three touchdowns to register 18 points. We 
know youre probably wondering why a team 
that only scored 18 points last year would have 
such a lofty rating. It’s due primarily to the 
outstanding performance of rookies Mike 
Croel (linebacker), Kenny Walker (defensive 
lineman), and Keith Traylor (linebacker), 
Croel and Walker are amazingly quick off the 
mark and will provide a devastating pass rush 
from the outside. Denver also has a great 
tandem at safety in Dennis Smith and Steve 
Atwater. If the Broncos can add a stud to the 
defensive line, they'll move to the head of the 
class. We look for Denver to surpass last year’s 
totals and finish in the top five. 


Perry is a force for Cleveland, but he needs more line help to prevent double teams. 


Cleveland Browns 

Coach Bill Belichick goes for a tough, no- 
frills defense, much in the same way as did his 
mentor, Bill Parcells. The Browns are going to 
hit hard, they are going to be aggressive, and 
they are going to stress a defensive philosophy 
geared toward creating turnovers. The healthy 
return of middle linebacker Mike Johnson and 
safety Eric Turner will do loads for this 
defense. Particularly exciting is the potential 
shown by Turner. Despite missing the first 
nine games of the “91 season, he still finished 
third on the team in tackles and had two 
interceptions (one returned for a touchdown). 
Defensive tackle Michael Dean Perry has 
established himself as a force on the Cleve- 
land line, but he’s too frequently double- 
teamed. The Browns need to add some addi- 
tional pressure up front to enable Perry to be 
more effective. They've also sought some help 
from the NFL draft at the cornerback posi- 
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tion, since age and health are becoming fac- 
tors. Belichick has the team moving in the 
right direction. 


Dallas Cowboys 

If coach Jimmy Johnson can find “a few 
good men” to shore up the secondary, then 
Dallas will have just about completed the 
puzzle the team of Johnson & Jones started 
putting together four years ago. The Cowboys 
have had a tremendous influx of young, ag- 
gressive defensive talent during this period. 
Dallas did quite well with these young lions 
last year. The club scored six touchdowns 
(three on defense, three on special teams) and 
added a safety to total 38 points. Everyone but 
the ballboy got into the act: safeties, corners, 
linebackers, and kick returners. 

The area with the most promise in Dallas is 
the defensive line. This unit was really begin- 
ning to jell in the latter half of °91, when 
Russell Maryland was inserted into the start- 
ing lineup at defensive tackle, where he 
nudged Danny Noonan out of his starting role. 
The expected improvement in the Dallas pass 
rush next season will provide more oppor- 
tunities for the linebackers and secondary 
personnel, but it will be hard to improve on 
last year’s second-place total of 38 points. 


The Cowboys 1991 first-rounder has folks in 
Big D singing ‘Maryland, My Maryland. 


Los Angeles Raiders 

One doesn’t have to look any further than 
the team logo to see this is a rough-and- 
tumble bunch. Art Shell may be the coach, but 
Al Davis is behind the aggressive, ball- 
hawking style we've all become accustomed 
to seeing with Raiders football. Players such 
as Jack Tatum, Otis Sistrunk, Lyle Alzado, 
John Matuszak, Ted Hendricks, Howie Long, 
and now Ronnie Lott have all made their mark 
in part by their ability to make the big hits, the 
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crunching blows that force turnovers. The 
current Raiders defense is much in the same 
mold. Based on last year’s stats of one defen- 
sive TD, one special teams TD, and a safety, 
you might not rate this unit very high. How- 
ever, we believe it has excellent potential for 
making big plays that can result in scoring op- 
portunities. The Raiders have their share of 
good, young players in defensive ends An- 
thony Smith and Scott Davis, defensive tackle 
Nolan Harrison, and linebacker Aaron Wal- 


Under the leadership of its Hall of Fame 
coach, the Raiders D is no mere shell game. 


lace—each of whom can bring some heat on 
the quarterback. Confident the Raiders will 
significantly improve on last year’s totals, 
which placed them 17th among NFL defen- 
sive/special teams units, we give them a 
thumbs-up rating. 


Washington Redskins 

The Skins finished the 91 season playing 
probably the best defensive football in the 
league and should pick up right where they 
left off last year. In recent years, the Skins 
have utilized the Plan B free-agent system to 
acquire role players such as Eric Williams, 
Jumpy Geathers, and Matt Millen to fill in for 
the big name talent. 

Washington was fifth in defensive/special 
teams points (30) on three interceptions re- 
turned for TDs and two punt returns by Brian 
Mitchell for TDs. A key move that seemed to 
make everything jell was the adjustment of 
Wilber Marshall from right outside linebacker 
to the left side, where he regained the All-Pro 
form he displayed when he played for Chi- 


One key to Washington’s emergence was to 
move Marshall from right linebacker to left. 


cago. Young outside linebacker Andre Collins 
provided outstanding support on the right 
side. This unit is supported in the deep 
secondary by the play of corners Darrell 
Green and Martin Mayhew. Green and May- 
hew frequently tie up opposing wide re- 
ceivers, which enables the front seven to cause 
the turmoil that leads to turnovers—and this 
unit takes advantage of every miscue. 


Phoenix Cardinals 

The Phoenix defense put up three scores 
last year to finish in the middle of the pack at 
13th. Don’t let that deter you from taking a 
shot at this club, though. Statistically they 
weren't the best, but we're more concerned 
with a squad that is aggressive—one with 
some good, young talent and some guys who 
can make the big play. Defensive lineman Eric 
Swann really came on, with four sacks in the 
last six games, and fellow lineman Mike Jones 
is expected to continue his improvement. 
Both outside linebacker spots are manned by 
exciting players, Freddie Joe Nunn and Ken 
Harvey. Also, an outstanding effort was turned 
in by rookie sensation Aeneas Williams. The 
strong safety spot is in the able hands of Tim 
McDonald. If the offense plays a little ball- 
control and enables the defense to get a break in 
the hot Arizona sun, the Cards defense and 
special teams could fly high in "92. 
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Merriweather and the Vikings weathered some 
adversity but should turn it around in ’92. 


1 Minnesota Vikings 

This rating is contingent upon the 
Vikes effectively replacing defensive tackle 
Keith Millard and securing the healthy return 
of linebacker Ray Berry. Millard was not only 
a tremendous physical force in the middle, but 
a fiery leader who was able to spark others toa 
higher level of play than their individual 
talents would suggest. The return of Ray 
Berry will allow Mike Merriweather to move 


190 Defensive/Special Teams Units 


Basic Scoring Method 


Int. Fumble 


Rank Team TDs 
Atlanta 

Dallas 
Houston 
Detroit 
Washington 
Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Buffalo 

New York Jets 
Denver 
Seattle 
Phoenix 

New Orleans 
Cincinnati 
Kansas City 
L.A. Raiders 
Green Bay 
L.A. Rams 
San Francisco 
San Diego 
Minnesota 
Indianapolis 
Miami 

New England 
New York Giants 
Chicago 
Tampa Bay 


OHO COCOONHKHOC HCOOH NHA NNN H HNHNWAWNNN — 
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back to his ideal position on the strong side, 
where he was a Pro Bowl performer. Berry 
will man the weak side, and Plan B acquisi- 
tion Jack Del Rio (formerly a Dallas Cowboy) 
will take over in the middle. Minnesota's 
defensive scoring was down last year, when 
they managed a meager 12 points on two 
touchdowns. In years past the Vikings were a 
far greater force. The hope here is that new 
coach Dennis Green’s enthusiasm will play 
better with the team than did the laid-back 
style of former coach Jerry Burns. 


Who's missing and why 

There is a big difference between a good, 
solid defense and one that creates point- 
scoring turnovers. You can have the strongest 
defense in the league, but if you don’t run into 
Lady Luck, you're not going to score well in 
basic fantasy football play. Let’s do a quick 
review: Buffalo Bills—need more pressure 
upfront and a more versatile strong safety. 
Indianapolis Colts—missing a pass rush and 
quality corners. New England Patriots—need 


TDs Safeties TDs 


Blocked Punt Kickoff 
Punt ‘Ret. Ret. 
TDs TDs 


Fantasy 
Points 
3 
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secondary help. New York Jets—more help 
for Jeff Lageman. Miami Dolphins—more 
pass-rushing pressure required, and a healthy 
John Offerdahl for 16 games. Cincinnati 
Bengals—keep David Fulcher, James Francis, 
Alfred Williams, and then clean house. Pitts- 
burgh Steelers—should take on Cowher’s 
defensive personality quickly. Kansas City 
Chiefs—secondary is aging and needs a 
healthy Albert Lewis. San Diego Chargers— 
Arnsparger to provide a vaunted defense. 
Seattle Seahawks—youth infusion helpful, 
but missing pieces. New York Giants—aging 
together. Chicago Bears—“Fridge” is out of 
warranty; help needed in front seven. Detroit 
Lions—young, aggressive team on the rise. 
Green Bay Packers—Bennett and Cecil on the 
rise, but mediocrity prevails. Tampa Bay 
Buccaneers—headed in right direction; Brod- 
erick Thomas to Pro Bowl. Los Angeles Rams 
—square one in ’92. New Orleans Saints— 
strong unit, needs a few lucky breaks. San 
Francisco 49ers—inside linebacking corps 
needs review: secondary is suspect. Hl 


Bill Underwood and Dan Healy have more than 10 years of fantasy football experience. They are authors of the Fantasy Football Sourcebook, a 
300-page publication that provides individual critiques of 500 NFL offensive and defensive players, fantasy point tabulation under four scoring 
methods (basic, distance, performance, and comprehensive), impact of the "92 rookies, team defense/special teams scoring, and extensive analysis 
of each NFL team by position. In addition, winning strategies for player selection are discussed. To assist fantasy football general managers, the 
authors project the 1992 fantasy performances and suggested draft-round selections of more than 500 players. It is available through Fantasy Sports 
Forecasting Service Inc., PO Box 706, Windermere, FL 34786-0706. $14.95 (add 6% sales tax in Florida) plus $3.00 shipping and handling. For 


more information call (407) 578-1490. 
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FOOTBALL 

C) 7232 Neal Anderson 
() 7287 Mike Singletary 
C7285 Walter Payton 
C7275 Boomer Esiason 
0 7249 Jim Kelly 

Q 7229 Cornelius Bennett 
() 7262 Shane Conlan 

0) 7219 John Elway 

_] 7212 Bernie Kosar 
7201 Eric Dickerson 
7226 Dan Marino 


| 
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7259 Mike Quick 

] 7234 Joe Montana 

] 7228 Jerry Rice 

7253 Roger Craig 

0) 7255 Mark Bavaro 

0 7244 Phil Simms 

0 7224 Lawrence Taylor 
0 7255 Mark Bavaro 

CD 7276 Al Toon 

7236 Barry Sanders 
0 7274 Warren Moon 

CO 7241 Don Majkowski 
7222 Marcus Allen 

C) 7221 Jim Everett 

0 7272 Curt Warner 

1) 7294 Steve Largent 
0) 7297 Herschel Walker 
C1 7261 Anthony Carter 
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7213 Randall Cunningham 
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BASEBALL 

(1) 7517 Cubs Montage 

(] 7570 Giants Montage 
C7580 Oakland Montage 
0 7518 Toronto Montage 
0 7521 Jose Canseco 

| 7586 Jose Canseco 

"| 7511 Mark McGwire 

(| 7558 Rickey Henderson 
0) 7529 Wally Joyner 

0 7539 Jim Abbott 

1 7544 Dale Murphy 

1) 7546 Paul Molitor 

€ 7540 Gary Sheffield 

C1 7593 Ozzie Smith 

(] 7514 Tom Brunansky 
1 7598 Vince Coleman 

1) 7574 Ryne Sandberg 

(6 7595 Andre Dawson 

1 7508 Mark Grace 

1 7504 Jerome Walton 
C7552 Kirk Gibson 
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INSIDE 


LINEBACKERS 


Inspirational leadership and a dedicated 
pursuit of the ball mark the Lions’ Chris 
Spielman and the Patriots’ Vincent Brown 


By BARRY WILNER 


T« INSIDE STORY ON NFL IN- 
side linebackers is confusing. Trying 
to figure out who is best is a tough 
chore. 

For one, no players at the position had 
spectacular seasons last year. Also, a line- 
backer’s job differs drastically depending on 
whether he plays in a 3-4 alignment or a 4-3. 

Is Pepper Johnson No. 1? Maybe two years 
ago, but not now. Mike Singletary? He’s still 
the premier middle linebacker in the 4-3, but 
he isn’t nearly the dominant performer he was 
in the last decade. John Offerdah!? Injured for 
most of *91. Shane Conlan? Inconsistent for 
most of last season. Karl Mecklenburg? Past 
his prime. Sam Mills? Now we're getting 
closer. 

The top two inside linebackers in 199]— 
and who likely will be for much of the rest of 
the decade—were Detroit’s Chris Spielman 
and New England’s Vincent Brown. Not ex- 
actly Hall-of-Famers in waiting, you say. 

But wait. Who thought much of the Giants’ 
Johnson in 1988? By 1990 he was the top 
player at the position. Indeed, before 
Mecklenburg became an All-Pro with the 
Broncos, he had to survive as an 12th-round 
draft choice. When it comes to inside line- 
backers, sure things are rare. 

Spielman, the best of the NFC, is as close to 
a sure thing as you will find at that spot in the 
NFL these days. Running a close second to 
the intense, hard-hitting Lions star is Brown, 
something of an unknown quantity outside of 
New England before bursting into the spot- 
light last season. “Chris inspires a player to go 
100% all the time,” says Lions quarterback 
Erik Kramer. “The guy never lets up, and he 
makes everyone around him better.” Adds 
Lions coach Wayne Fontes: “Any limitations 
he has he makes up for with his intensity and 
his dedication. If I had 22 Chris Spielmans I’d 
never have to worry about getting a team 
ready to play.” 

Spielman totals 87 points in 10 categories 
used to rate inside linebackers. He gets perfect 
10s in intelligence and leadership. Brown 
comes in right behind at 86 points, with a 10 
for tackling. Other than one 7 for each, they 


ranked near the top in every department. Both 
are Pro Bowl-quality linebackers whose 
names should appear regularly on All-Pro 
lists for the next few seasons. 

“I don’t think a lot of people realize how 
good a player Vincent Brown is,” says team- 
mate Andre Tippett, once considered the best 
on the outside in the AFC. “He's playing for 
the Patriots, and we don’t get on a lot of 
national TV, and we don’t get a lot of maga- 
zines. But ask anybody who plays with him or 
against him how good he is.” OK, we will. 

“The first thing you have to worry about 
against that team is the front seven, which is 
very strong and very underrated,” says Jets 
coach Bruce Coslet. “The best guy is Brown. 
He's all over the field.” 

Brown edges Spielman in several areas, 
mainly thanks to superior speed and sure 
tackling. Few inside men track ball carriers as 
well—or finish them off so devastatingly. 
Brown also is more versatile than Spielman 
due to his coverage skills. He is not in the class 
of Mills, Byron Evans, or Johnson in cover- 
age, and he doesn’t get in position for many 
interceptions, but he is good and getting 
better. 

Entering his fifth NFL season, Brown 
admits to certain areas where he can improve. 
“T don't get to the quarterback enough, and I 
don’t mean just sacks,” he says. “I need to get 
more pressure. And I think I can be a little 
more poised in some situations, too.” 

As for Spielman, he doesn’t worry about 
poise. He's too busy creating mayhem—the 
kind of mayhem that drives offensive coor- 
dinators nuts. Spielman has led the Lions in 
tackles in each of his four seasons. He had 126 
tackles, three forced fumbles, and three recov- 
ered fumbles last season to help the Lions win 
the NFC Central and advance to the confer- 
ence championship game. 

Spielman, like previous top-ranked inside 
linebackers, gets the highest marks for intel- 
ligence and leadership. In those categories he 
rivals Singletary and Mecklenburg. 

The knock on Spielman when he was at 
Ohio State was that he was a step too slow and 
a bit undersized. Of course, he makes up for 
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Rating the AFC's Best vs. the NFC's Best 


Chris Spielman, Lions 


Vincent Brown, Patriots ....7 


that by being in the right position, anticipat- 
ing, and outthinking the opposition. “You 
don’t have to outrun everybody to make the 
play,” Fontes says. “No one proves that more 
than Chris. If you put him in a footrace with 
another linebacker, he would lose. If you put 
him out there to tackle a guy with the ball, 
he'll be there.” 

So will Brown, whose skills in pursuit of a 
ball carrier are equaled by very few outside 
men—and those others generally are quicker 
than Brown. 

As for inside linebackers, perhaps Pepper 
Johnson, Vaughan Johnson of New Orleans, 
and Singletary are as good in the single- 
minded pursuit of the player with the pigskin. 
Perhaps. 

Spielman also is the unquestioned leader of 
a defense that is just beginning to have a major 
impact. The Lions couldn't get out of their 
own way and into the way of an opponent just 
a few years ago. Now, with Spielman playing 
alongside Jerry Ball, Michael Cofer, Ray 
Crockett, Bennie Blades, and George Jami- 
son, Detroit figures to be a defensive force. 

Not many inside linebackers rank highly in 
sacks. Spielman is a good blitzer who uses 


The underrated Brown tracks ball carriers and finishes them off with ruthless efficiency. 
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Spielman makes up for a lack of speed with intensity and an instinct for the big play. 


timing and angles rather than speed and 
brawn. He isn’t up there with Mecklenburg or 


Pepper Johnson in that department, but he’s no 
slouch. 

As for big plays, well, they aren't always 
measured in turnovers or highlight-film hits. 
A big play could come on a third down in the 
first quarter—the kind of play that swings the 
momentum permanently. Brown and Spiel- 
man excel in this area, too. In two of New 
England’s six wins last season, Brown made 
key third-down stops that halted long enemy 
drives. 

Brown also is one of the more active 
linebackers in the league. He moves around 
before the snap so much that he causes just 
enough confusion to be effective. “That's 
what I want,” he says. “If there’s any doubt, 
it’s an advantage to me.” 

Spielman and Brown clearly are the leaders 
of the new wave of star linebackers, a group 
that soon might include Washington's Kurt 
Bouveia, Cleveland’s David Brandon, and 
Atlanta’s Darion Conner. Just a year ago they 
wouldn't have been regarded nearly so high, 
but today, as veterans such as Singletary and 
Mecklenburg wind up their careers, Spielman 
and Brown provide new challenges to oppos- 
ing offenses and big lifts to their defenses. 
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OUTSIDE 
LINEBACKERS 


Kansas City’s Derrick Thomas dishes out 
hits that give opposing QBs the blues, while 
Pat Swilling jazzes up New Orleans’ defense 


By BARRY WILNER 


1992 PREVIEW 


SKING SOMEONE TO PICK THE 
A= outside linebacker in the league 

is unfair. Every championship team, 
every solid playoff squad, has a standout at the 
position. Just how great they appear—how 
much they contribute in 10 vital areas of 
performance—sometimes depends more on 
team philosophy than on pure talent. 

It is logical that the premier outside line- 
backers in football come from teams using the 
3-4 defense. That alignment places a heavier 
emphasis on the linebackers, particularly 
against the run, where the inside linebackers 
must stuff the ball carrier after the linemen 
and outside linebackers tie up the blockers. 
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But in all phases, a 3-4 alignment demands 
that the outside linebackers combine the skills 
of defensive ends, tackles, safeties, and, yes, 
even cornerbacks. 

“T think the best outside guys are the ones 
who have the speed to go back and forward 
just as easily,” says Bill Parcells, the former 
Giants coach who had perhaps the best ever in 
Lawrence Taylor. “They have the size and the 
power to make every kind of rush, from the 
simple bull-rush to the move around the end 
before a tackle or tight end can get set. They 
can block passes, and they can drop back in 
coverage and stay with a Keith Byars or a Neal 
Anderson. And they're usually leadership 
types.” 

Take all of those items into consideration, 
along with intelligence and toughness, and 
evaluate the top outside linebackers in the 
league accordingly. What you come up with is 
a two-man race for the top, a high-speed chase 
between a Ferrari and a Lamborghini. What 
you get is Pat Swilling of the Saints, the best in 
the NFC, against Derrick Thomas of the 
Chiefs, the best in the AFC. 

Plenty of other players at perhaps the 
deepest position in the NFL rated highly. AFC 
stars such as Cornelius Bennett of the Bills, 
Greg Lloyd of the Steelers, and Junior Seau of 
the Chargers, plus NFC greats such as LT, 
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A hit from Pat makes ball carriers walk like they’ve been swilling too much on Bourbon St. 


Charles Haley of the 49ers, Seth Joyner of the 
Eagles, Wilber Marshall of the Redskins, and 
Broderick Thomas of the Buccaneers all 
merited heavy consideration. 

Indeed, the NFC seems overloaded with su- 
perb outside linebackers. Rickey Jackson of the 
Saints, Ken Harvey of the Cardinals, Tony 
Bennett of the Packers, and Michael Cofer of the 
Lions are just as capable of taking over a game. 

The ratings, however, show that Swilling, 
with 91 points, edges the strong field in his 
conference—only to be outpointed by Kansas 
City’s superstar for the overall No. | status. 
Thomas finishes with 94 points and is consid- 
ered the best at his position in all but two of 10 
categories. 

Since Thomas, a first-round choice out of 
Alabama in 1989, is so dominant, let’s first 
examine the two areas in which he is not rated 
the very best. This is no knock at Thomas, 
either, when you see that in leadership and 
intelligence he scores extremely high. His 
athletic skills are so magnificent that Thomas 
doesn’t need to outsmart attackers, although 
he usually does. 

Outside linebackers such as New England’s 
Andre Tippett, Buffalo's Darryl Talley, and 
Minnesota’s Mike Merriweather might not 
have such supreme athleticism, so they must 
rely more on guile. 


As for leadership, Thomas should be the 
unquestioned beacon on the Chiefs defense, 
but safety Deron Cherry, cornerback Albert 
Lewis, end Bill Maas, and even another line- 
backer, Dino Hackett, are considered the 
leaders in Kansas City. 

Now, let’s stop the nitpicking and get down 
to Thomas’ strengths. And Swilling’s, too. 
“The one guy you always have to account for 
when you want to run a pass play is Thomas,” 
says Ted Marchibroda, the current coach of 
the Colts who was the offensive coordinator 
was behind the rapid development of the no- 
huddle attack in Buffalo. “He can take over a 
game single-handed and be in your quarter- 
back’s face all day.” 

Dave Krieg certainly would attest to that, 
having found Thomas all over him for a seven- 
sack day in 1990. “Hey, that’s one reason I 
came here,” Krieg admitted with a smile after 
signing with the Chiefs as a Plan B free agent. 
“T only have to worry about Derrick Thomas 
in practices.” 

Thomas gets a perfect 10 for pass rush, 
pursuit, tackling (no one is better in the open 
field at any position), big plays, and ath- 
leticism. He edges Swilling in tackling and 
athleticism and ties with the Saints superstar 
and the 1991 defensive player of the year in 
pass rush, pursuit, intelligence, leadership, 
big plays, toughness, and versatility. 

Although Thomas’ sack total slipped from 
a league-high 20 in 1990 to 13'/2 last year, he 
was just as effective as ever. Voted the team’s 
MVP. an All-Pro along with Swilling, and the 
linebacker of the year by the NFL Alumni 
Association, Thomas had a career-high 79 
tackles, forced four fumbles, and recovered 
four loose balls. “Derrick was seeing more 
people in his way than ever, but he still got the 
job done,” coach Marty Schottenheimer says. 
“We had several people having excellent 
defensive seasons, and some of them were a 
direct result of Derrick’s play.” 

New Orleans had a sensational defensive 
season, although the Saints did slump late in 
the year as Swilling, Jackson, and the superb 
inside linebackers wore down and got little 
help from the secondary. Still, Swilling led 
the NFL with 17 sacks in by far his most 
productive campaign. “From a personal view, 
it was a Satisfying year for me,” Swilling says. 
“I set out to do some things on a personal 
basis, and I got most of them done. It wasn’t as 
satisfying from a team look, though. We 
should have done better, and it just means 
having to play harder and do better this year.” 
Swilling said that before he thought about 
checking out (costing him leadership points) 
by signing a free-agent offer with the Lions. 
The Saints matched the offer and made him 
the highest paid defensive player in league 
history. 

If Thomas and Swilling are in a virtual dead 
heat as pass-rushers, pursuers, and big-play 
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Pat Swilling, Saints 


Derrick Thomas, Chiefs 


artists (all perfect 10s), just enough of a 
difference appears in their coverage skills to 
start the Chief toward a higher overall rating. 

Swilling might not make the top 10 in this 
department. Harvey, Merriweather, Bennett, 
Marshall, Joyner, and Talley certainly deserve 
higher marks. That’s not a major criticism, 
however. The Saints rarely ask Swilling to 
drop back in passing situations. Would you? 


Would you have him do something at which he 
is simply good, at the expense of performing a 
chore at which he is the league’s best? 

Thomas is excellent in coverage, whether 
against tight ends—who usually can neither 
outrun him nor overpower him—or running 
backs. He’s not much of a threat to intercept 
the ball, but you're not likely to burn him in 
coverage, either. 


Shutting down the multitalented Thomas is the chief concern for any opposing offense. 


1992 PREVIEW 


Neither Thomas nor Swilling falls into the 
category of “tough” linebackers, as in overly 
physical, punishing hitters. They make sure of 
their tackles, of course. They don’t make a lot 
of highlight shows with bone-jarring hits— 
except on quarterbacks. 

Before last season, Thomas ranked third 
and Swilling fourth in the overall ratings. 
Ahead of them were Haley and Taylor. In *91, 
both Haley and Taylor were plagued by in- 
juries and inconsistency and fell off from their 
previous form. 

Thomas did have a scary situation late in 
the season. An accelerated heart rate forced 
him out of a playoff game with the Raiders, 
which K.C. won 10-6. He was back for the 
playoff loss at Buffalo the next Sunday. 

Swilling and the Saints suffered a late- 
season swoon that nearly cost them a playoff 
spot. The problem was not any individual’s 
play, especially among the league's best quar- 
tet of linebackers. A stagnant offense and the 
ultraconservatism of coach Jim Mora cost 
New Orleans dearly. 

Both Swilling and Thomas believe they 
have much to prove this year. “I won't be 
happy until we reach our potential, which I 
think is a championship,” Swilling says. 
“There are some personal goals I've set for the 
next few years, but the main one is to see this 
team play the way it can, the way we did ina 
lot of games last year.” 

If New Orleans gets to Pasadena on January 
31, Swilling just might find the Chiefs on the 
other sideline. “We're putting a team together 
that should be good enough for the Super 
Bowl,” Thomas says. “All of us have to step 
up and make that happen. I can do it, and 
every guy on this team can do it.” 

Not that Thomas can be significantly better 
than in his first three years, in which he earned 
three Pro Bowl selections and a defensive 
rookie of the year award. In those seasons, 
Thomas had 43'/2 sacks—tops in the NFL— 
and four games with at least three sacks. 
Thomas compiled 40 sacks faster than anyone 
in NFL history. He had 217 tackles, 13 forced 
fumbles, seven recovered fumbles, one touch- 
down, and one tackled punter. 

“You're never as good as you want to be,” 
says Thomas. “You can always be better.” 
Even when you're the best. I 
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CORNERBACKS 


Receivers cower at the thought of facing 
the Steelers’ Rod Woodson, while Darrell 
Green covers wideouts like a second skin 


By RICK GOSSELIN 


ILL COWHER CREATED THE 
challenge in the past at Cleveland and 


Kansas City. He saw his cornerbacks 
step up to it, one by one: first Hanford Dixon, 


then Frank Minnifield, then Albert Lewis, 
then Kevin Ross. 

Now it’s Rod Woodson’s turn. Cowher, in 
his first year as coach of the Pittsburgh 


Steelers, plans to incorporate the defensive 
scheme that worked so successfully for his 
mentor, Marty Schottenheimer, at Cleveland 
and Kansas City. That system establishes the 
cornerbacks as the pressure points of the 
defense. They are asked to play man coverage, 
which frees up the safeties and linebackers to 
concentrate on the run. 

That’s a tremendous amount of pressure on 
a player—asking him to cover a Jerry Rice, 
Michael Irvin, or Haywood Jeffires all alone, 
knowing a mistake likely will become a touch- 
down. “Playing corner on the NFL autobahn 
is the toughest job in the world,” says Irvin, 
who abused corners for 93 catches and an 
NFL-leading 1,523 yards last season. 


Rating the AFC's Best vs. the NFC’s Best 


Rod Woodson, Steelers 


Darrell Green, Redskins ....9 


However, as defensive backfield coach of 
the Browns, Cowher saw Dixon and Minni- 
field thrive in the face of that challenge. Their 
bump-and-run coverage skills sent them to 
the Pro Bowl three consecutive years, from 
1986 to 88. Then, as defensive coordinator of 
the Chiefs, Cowher saw Lewis and Ross take 
their games to the next level in that scheme. 
K.C.’s corners went to the Pro Bow] together 
in 1989 and ’90 before injuries to both ended 
their run in 1991. 

Woodson has gone to the last two Pro 
Bowls at cornerback for the Steelers, achiev- 
ing his status among the elite primarily as a 
zone defender. Last season Pittsburgh ranked 
26th in the NFL against the pass, though, and 
Cowher plans to do something about it. He is 
going to ask of Woodson what was asked of 
Dixon and Lewis. 

“My experience with those types of players 
is that they like the challenge,” Cowher says. 
“It motivates them. This is going to be a game 
of challenges. I think we will play more bump- 
and-run—and I believe that’s a strength of 
Rod Woodson.” 

If it is, Woodson likely will emerge as the 
best cornerback in the AFC this season. He’s 
close right now, and that man-to-man show- 
case just might put him over the top. Of 
course, those one-on-one showdowns have 
long since put Darrell Green over the top as 
the best corner in the NFC, but he has taken 
his man-to-man challenges to the extreme. 

Since the mid-1990s the Redskins have 
assigned Green man coverage against the 
opposition’s best receiver all day long, all over 
the field. He might line up at left corner one 
play, right corner the next, and in the slot the 
next. Irvin, Jeffires, Andre Rison, Henry 
Ellard, Webster Slaughter—Green never had 
a soft week in 1991. The year before, Green 
locked up with Rice, Andre Reed, Mark 
Duper, and the usual cast of characters in the 
NFC East. How did he fare? He was the top 
NFC vote-getter at cornerback each season. 

“When their coaches say, ‘Hey, you're the 
best we've got, the best in the game, and we're 
going to put you on their best player, it’s a 
tough challenge for him,” says Irvin, who has 
been battling Green since 1988. “But it also 
has to be a huge confidence boost for him. 
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“That's what every player dreams about: 
the freedom to play the game you want to play 
and do the things you want to do. You don’t 
want to let them down. Any corner would 
want that; that’s how you make a name for 
yourself —playing against the best. When you 
beat the best, then and only then will they 
consider you the best.” 

Green allowed only one touchdown pass 
last season, a 23-yarder to Irvin. He also 
matched his career high with five intercep- 
tions and broke up a career-best 21 passes. At 
32, Green should be starting to slow down, 
but he’s not—literally. Speed remains his 
calling card. He has won the competition to 
determine the NFL’s fastest man three times 
and has been able to transfer that speed from a 
track onto the field. It’s a weapon that allows 
him to make receivers invisible. 

In a 1990 playoff game at Philadelphia 
Green held Fred Barnett without a reception. 
Barnett had averaged 20 yards per catch 
during the season and had scored eight 
touchdowns, including one against the Red- 
skins, but Green blanketed him that day—and 
Barnett’s disappearance was instrumental in 
Washington's upset victory over the Eagles. 

“When it’s time for him to screw down and 
deny people the long ball or the touchdown or 
the catches I think Darrell is the best going,” 
says Redskins defensive backfield coach Em- 
mitt Thomas. 

However, speed alone doesn’t chase of- 
fenses away from Green. He has big-play 
ability that few can match. Any time Green 
gets the football in his hands it’s a potential 
touchdown. The first time he ever touched the 
ball in the NFL—an exhibition game against 
Atlanta in 1983—he returned a punt 61 yards 
for a score. Green has since scored five 
touchdowns in NFL games that have counted; 
he ran back two interceptions, two fumble 
recoveries, and a punt. 

Speed and big-play ability also scare of- 
fenses away from Woodson. He was an All- 
America hurdler at Purdue and qualified for 
the Olympic trials in 1984. He played some 
running back in college and led the NFL in 
kickoff returns in 1989, so he knows which 
direction to head in when he has the football. 
Woodson has scored four TDs in his five-year 


NFL career: two on kickoffs, one on a punt, 
and one on an interception. 

Green has a slight edge over Woodson in 
speed, but Woodson has a huge edge in size— 
he goes 6-0, 200 pounds—and isn’t afraid to 
use it. He plays a more physical game than 
Green, who checks in at a scant 5-8 and 170, 
so Woodson has been more active in run 
support, averaging 78 tackles in his four 
seasons as a Starter. He has forced seven 
fumbles and recovered nine others. 

“Physically, he’s just so much better than 
anybody else playing the position—a 200- 
pounder with that type of speed, strength, and 
quickness,” says Tony Dungy, who coached 
Woodson at Pittsburgh in 1987 and ’88 and is 
now the defensive coordinator of the Minne- 
sota Vikings. “He'll take people out of games 
physically. He’ll come up and hit you. He's 
going to be a part of the game no matter what 
happens, even if you try to stay away from 
him. Somehow he's going to make a play to get 
his team going.” 

Woodson allowed two touchdown passes 
last season, both in the second game of the 
year against Buffalo. In 1990 he allowed just 
one. Woodson has gotten a hand on 88 passes 
in his five-year career, intercepting 16 and 
knocking down 72 others. “I don’t want 
anything caught on me, ever,’ Woodson says. 
“T don't care if it’s a five-yard hitch. Nothing. 
Even though you know they're going to catch 
them sometimes, I still don’t like it, so I try to 
play everything aggressively.” 

Aggressively is exactly how Woodson is 
going to have to approach the 1992 season 
with Pittsburgh’s new coverage plan. In zones 
he could sit back and react to the flow of the 
action and the ball, but in man-to-man cover- 
age Woodson is going to have to force the 
action, using his size to jostle receivers, his 
speed to run with them, and his ball skills to 
deny completions. 

“It’s life on the edge—but what other way 
is there to live?” Woodson says with a shrug. 
“Life is short, especially in football. If you 
want to be the best you want to face the best 
every week. I’ve wanted to do this since I've 
been here. I’m looking forward to it, and I 
think everyone in our secondary is looking 
forward to it.” Hi 
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SAFETIES 


Steve Atwater dominates the old-fashioned 
way—with size and strength; Mark Carrier 
epitomizes a smaller, quicker new breed 


By JIM SOUHAN 


OEY BROWNER AND RONNIE 

Lott spent the ’80s redefining the safety 

position and realigning spinal columns. 
They were the best safeties in the game and 
the perfect complements on everyone's All- 
Pro team—Browner the instinctive strong 
safety and Lott the omniscient free safety. But 
Browner spent last season out of shape and 
mentally out of sorts, and Lott, who will turn 
33 in May, is almost out of time. The do-it-all 
position of safety, once home to more celeb- 
rities than a Mel Brooks film, has left NFL 
personnel experts wondering who can do it all 
now. 

“There's a void at the position right now,” 
says Jerry Reichow, director of football opera- 
tions for the Vikings. “There are some pros- 
pects, but there aren't a lot of great players 


playing safety right now.” Adds an NFC 
scout: “There might be a void, right now, 
but maybe it’s just a natural depression in a 
cycle. There’s another group coming on right 
now.” 

Whether it’s a void or the lower end of a 
cycle, most of the experts agree: The lack of 
great safeties makes choosing the best safeties 
in the league that much easier. In the AFC, it’s 
the Denver Broncos’ Steve Atwater, no ques- 
tion. Atwater, who has played three NFL 
seasons since leaving Arkansas, is the one 
AFC safety who excels as an all-around 
player. Oh, Lott had another big season last 
year, but there are whispers that his many big 
plays overshadowed an otherwise average 
season, and that he might not be able to play to 
that level again. While Lott is heading toward 


his career’s exit ramp, Atwater has just gotten 
up to speed. 

Like Lott, Atwater doles out helmet-swiv- 
eling hits and plays center field like a Kirby 
Puckett clone. Like Browner, he serves as an 
extra linebacker against the run. Unlike ei- 
ther, he’s just coming into his own. “Steve's 
the best—by far the best—player out there 
right now,” says Wade Phillips, the Broncos 
defensive coordinator, who also can take 
pride in Atwater’s running mate, veteran 
strong safety Dennis Smith. “Our staff 
coached in the Pro Bowl, and we had Dennis 
and Lott there, and they're certainly good 
players. But they're later on in their careers. 
Steve’s a young guy on top of his game. | 
thought the last part of the year he was a 
dominant player on defense.” 

A few NFC scouts say they didn’t know just 
how good Atwater was until they watched him 
in the playoffs. Against the Oilers and Bills— 
the AFC’s two most difficult-to-defend teams, 
with offenses that usually victimize safeties 
and linebackers with multiple-receiver sets— 
Atwater was devastating. He returned an 
interception 70 yards against the Oilers. Even 
after it was called back, he made his presence 
known with vicious hits on the Oilers’ small- 
ish receivers, and with his surprising ability to 
cover them. 


Against the Bills, Atwater and Smith 
turned in another intelligent, punishing per- 
formance. A year earlier, the Bills had scored 
51 points in their championship game victory 
over the Raiders. This time they scoréd zero 
offensive touchdowns in the championship 
game, and advanced only because of a touch- 
down scored on an interception return. “He 
dominated that game against Buffalo,” Phil- 
lips says of Atwater. “The last five or six 
games, he was incredible. He has been a good 
player since we've had him, but now he's 
unquestionably a dominant player. He’s used 
to the people he's playing against, he knows 
what to look for. He doesn’t get beat on 
halfback passes and trick plays anymore. He's 
learned to be patient. 

“He's so big, he’s part linebacker and part 
safety. Against the running game, he’s a 
linebacker. Against the passing game, he’s a 
free safety, with the ability to cover backs and 
tight ends. But mostly we like to free him up, 
so he can react to the play.” 

Houston's Bubba McDowell is another AFC 
safety who's coming on strong, and Cleveland 
rookie Eric Turner showed flashes of bril- 
liance last season. “I really like both those 
guys,” says Reichow. The Steelers’ combo of 
strong safety Carnell Lake and free safety 
Thomas Everett is solid, but the two weren't at 
their best last season. 

Picking the NFC’s best safety proves more 
difficult than picking Atwater as the AFC’s 
best. Bennie Blades probably had the best 
season, leading a Detroit defense that shared 
equal billing with Barry Sanders in the Lions’ 
run to the championship game. “I think 
Bennie Blades might be the most intimidating 
safety playing right now, from a physical 
standpoint,” says Cowboys defensive coor- 
dinator Dave Wannstedt. “And he has the 
temperament to back up that attitude. We 
played him a couple of times last year, and I 
know that kind of thing is always in the back 
of a receiver's mind.” 

But ask general managers and defensive 
coordinators who they'd take if they had their 
choice, and many will say Mark Carrier. The 
Bears free safety was dominant as a rookie, 
collecting 10 interceptions as teams unwisely 
tested him. Last year his interception total— 
and his accolades—dwindled, but those who 
watched him closely thought the dropoff was 
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a sign of other teams’ growing respect for 
Carrier. 

“You can only get as many interceptions as 
are thrown your way,” Wannstedt says. “He's 
going to get his share every year from now on, 
though. I had a chance to recruit him out of 
high school [when Wannstedt was the defen- 
sive coordinator at USC], and he’s as confident 
a player as I’ve ever had a chance to talk to, on 
and off the field. For a young guy to have that 
kind of confidence and be a field general, that’s 
areal compliment to him.” 

Adds an NFC general manager: “You give 
me a choice of any NFC free safety, and I’ll 
take Carrier.” An NFC personnel director 
agrees with that decision: “Blades has got 
better size, but Carrier can cover. Give me the 
guy who can cover. He’s got a great career 
ahead.” But this informal vote was close. “I’d 
just as soon have Bennie Blades as Carrier,” 
Reichow says. 

Suffice it to say that if you want your safety 
big and strong, you take Blades. If you want 
coverage ability and field savvy, you take 
Carrier. The pick here as the NFC’s best and 
the NFL's second-best safety is Carrier—for 
now. 

Personnel people like Blades’ size, but 
coaches and general managers seem to favor 
Carrier’s savvy. He became the leader of the 
Bears secondary as a rookie and is the heir 
apparent to aging outside linebacker Mike 
Singletary as the overall defensive leader. 
Guys like that are hard to find. So who's the 
best overall? Once again, it’s no contest. 
Atwater wins. 

A top 10 of NFL safeties should go some- 
thing like this, in descending order: Atwater; 
Carrier; Blades; Lott; Phoenix’s Tim McDon- 
ald, who was one of the best before injuries 
took away his speed; Smith, who was in the 
top five two years ago; Lake, who is still 
learning the position; Browner; Miami’s Louis 
Oliver, who began to overcome his rap as an 
undersized linebacker and made a lot of plays 
last year; and Everett, who has speed, tough- 
ness, and smarts going for him but lacks the 
size usually associated with the position. 

Honorable mention goes to Washington's 
Brad Edwards, a smart, opportunistic player 
who fits perfectly into the Redskins scheme 
and might be the best of a poor lot of NFC 
East safeties—especially if McDonald is near 


the end. The no-mention award goes to the 
Bengals’ David Fulcher, a 230-pounder who 
has been exposed as an out-of-position line- 
backer the last two years. 

The trend, if there is a discernible one in the 
NFL these days, is toward smaller, quicker 
safeties—like Carrier—who can cover re- 
ceivers and a lot of distance. This has been 
necessitated by the run-and-shoot offenses 
that are proliferating around the league, and 
the ability of offensive coordinators to isolate 
receivers on safeties. 

“The position has changed because of the 
offenses,” says Reichow. “A lot of times you're 
seeing all cornerbacks out there. You've got so 
many packages—with five, six, even seven 
defensive backs—that you don’t have the old 
situation where two safeties would play the 
whole game. A lot of time you take one and 
play him as a linebacker and put in another 
corner. 

“The position itself has changed. Normally 
those big, bulky guys don’t cover as well as the 
corners, or the corner-type safeties. That’s the 
problem with those guys. Now they run so 
much stuff to try to isolate them. I don’t know 
that you'll see that old-time safety until the 
game changes again.” 

That's a recognizable trend that is being 
completely ignored in Denver. Phillips feels 
he is in the unique and comfortable position of 
having two big, old-time safeties who can 
change with the times. “It’s hard for us not to 
stay with this direction,” he says. “Smith is 
6-3, 210; Steve's 6-3, 225. It’s hard for us to 
think about anybody else. If we find a 6-foot, 
200-pounder, we can turn our nose down. 
We're spoiled. 

“Like every other position, I think players 
are getting bigger and stronger and faster. 
That’s where Steve seems to be a step ahead of 
his time. He’s big and strong enough to make 
many plays in the running game, and he’s 
dominant against the pass. It’s hard not to 
notice him. He's unique.” 

The bottom line is that defensive coordina- 
tors would rather make offenses react to their 
defensive game plan than have to react them- 
selves. With Smith, and especially with Atwa- 
ter, Phillips can force Denver opponents to 
change their game to beat the Broncos. He's 
hoping it will be a while before offenses find 
an Atwater antidote. I 
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PUNTERS 


With Rich Camarillo and Reggie Roby on 
hand, the Cardinals and the Dolphins both 
know what to do when in doubt: punt 


By BRIAN WHITE 


ICH CAMARILLO WANTED TO 
R: a baseball star as a kid, but one 
day in high school turned him in 
another direction, one that led to three Pro 


Bowls. 
Camarillo and some baseball teammates at 


El Rancho High School in Pico Rivera, Calif., 
were clowning around with a football one day 
when one of the school’s football coaches 
noticed the high, arcing punts coming off of 
Camarillo’s foot. The coach couldn't resist 
inviting Camarillo to join the team. He did, 
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and when he boomed a 7l-yard punt in a 
game, his baseball dreams were left behind. 

Sixteen years later, Camarillo is a star for 
the Phoenix Cardinals. He and another former 
baseball standout, Reggie Roby of the Miami 
Dolphins, rank above all others as the best 
punters in the NFL. 

However, the roads Camarillo and Roby 
have traveled to stardom are as different as the 
styles the two veterans possess. Camarillo’s 
story is of perseverance and consistency; 
Roby’s is of stability and power. Their com- 
mon ground is near the top of the punting 
charts, where they linger every year while 
others climb up and down. 

The 32-year-old Camarillo had his best year 
in 1991, Il years after first playing in the 
league. His gross average of 45.3 yards 
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Rich Camarillo, Cardinals 


Reggie Roby, Dolphins 


ranked third in the league, and his net of 38.9 
was the best. He landed 19 punts inside the 20- 
yard line and had just seven touchbacks, He 
also was named to his third Pro Bowl, 
normally an indication of a storied career, but 
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Camarillo’s NFL ride has been anything but 
smooth. 

Camarillo played for the New England 
Patriots from 1981 to ’87 and made the Pro 
Bowl in 1983. He was cut by the Patriots in 
1988 and signed with the Los Angeles Rams. 
After one season with the Rams, Camarillo 
was let go and scooped up by the Cardinals, 
who couldn't be happier. His net average has 
not fallen below 37.4 yards since he moved to 
Phoenix, and the superbly conditioned 5-11, 
193-pound athlete seems to be getting better 
with age. Last year he put together a phenom- 
enal late-season stretch, allowing an average 
return of just 3.7 yards in the season's last 12 
games over a span of 53 punts. 

In 1990 Camarillo ranked third in the NFC 
with a 42.3 average despite a wind-blown day 
in Buffalo that landed him on highlight shows 
all around the country. Kicking into 45-mph 
winds, he had three kicks that traveled a 
combined 46 yards. The day dropped his 
season average two yards. “More people 
comment to me about the Buffalo game,” he 
says. “They say, ‘Oh, yeah, I remember seeing 
the ball blowing back in your face.’” 

Part of Camarillo’s motivation is the slight 
he received from the Patriots, whom he 
remembers calling him too old. Another is job 
security, plain and simple. He knows first- 
hand that life as a punter can be fleeting. 
Undrafted out of the University of Washing- 
ton, he was working as a plasterer in 1981] 
when the Patriots called him to become an 
emergency punter. Nine weeks after that he 
was named to the All-Rookie team. Two years 
later he was in the Pro Bowl. Four years later 
he was cut. 

“I know what can happen,” he says. “I’m 
not a Reggie Roby or a Rohn Stark, who 
haven't been cut. They’ve been with the teams 
that drafted them. They're great punters. They 
should feel secure. I was cut as a rookie. Right 
from day one, I was cut. I know what's it’s 
like.” 

Roby was secure the moment he stepped 
into the Dolphins camp. He gave up his 
baseball aspirations after lettering at the 
University of Iowa in 1979 to concentrate 
instead on refining his unique pendulum style 
of kicking. 

With the Dolphins, Roby made the Pro 


Bowl twice and has brushed off challenges 
from countless free agents, including current 
NFL players Mark Royals of Tampa Bay and 
Paul McJulien of Green Bay. Roby’s chief asset 
is his amazing strength. His prowess is so 
exceptional that Dolphins coaches often are 
disappointed when he registers what can be 
considered average statistics. 

Roby led the league in 1991 with a career- 
high 45.7-yard average and was eighth with a 
net of 36.4. He was beaten in Pro Bow! voting 
by Jeff Gossett of the Los Angeles Raiders— 
and was openly angry about it. Gossett had a 
phenomenal season, landing 26 balls inside 
opponents’ 20-yard lines, but Roby has been a 
more consistent player over the years. 

What separates Roby from others is how 
much of a weapon he can be. He frequently 
lifts the Dolphins out of tight situations with 
mammoth kicks, as he did in a playoff victory 
over Kansas City two years ago. Last year he 
backed the Packers up against their goal line 
with a 58-yard kick that led to a game-winning 
turnover in the endzone. In a nine-year career, 
Roby has averaged 43.4 yards per kick to rank 
eighth on the all-time NFL list. He has 122 
kicks of more than 50 yards, 20 of more than 
60, and three longer than 70. 

Roby is not necessarily slow, but he is 
methodical in his routine. However, he makes 
up for such a style by angling the ball higher 
than any other punter. His streak of 117 
consecutive punts without a block was 
snapped last year only when a New York Jet 
broke untouched through the Dolphins line. 
Roby suffered a torn Achilles tendon in the 
1991 season finale but is expected to make a 
full recovery. 

Picking punters from among the league's 
best is not easy, but Camarillo’s effect on his 
team is hard to ignore. His league-leading net 
average meant that opponents weren't coming 
close to creating havoc against the Cardinals 
special teams. While Roby sometimes out- 
kicked his coverage, Camarillo helped his. 

It has been a long and winding road for 
Camarillo. From free agent to the Pro Bowl 
and then all over again, his persistence has put 
him atop his peers. That high school football 
coach back in Pico Rivera may not have been 
minding his own business, but the man sure 
had an eye for talent. Hl 
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Morten Andersen's Career NFL Statistics 


Atts. Pet. FG 
1.000 
974 
1,000 
931 
1,000 
1.000 
970 
978 
1,000 
1,000 


Team 


New Orleans 
New Orleans 
New Orleans 
New Orleans 
New Orleans 


New Orleans 
New Orleans 
New Orleans 


Jeff Jaeger's Career NFL Statistics 


PATs Atts. Pet. FG 
Cleveland 33 1,000 14 
L.A. Raiders 34 1.000 23 
L.A. Raiders 42 952 15 
L.A, Raiders 30 967 29 


KICKERS 


Don’t call them flakes: Morten Andersen, 
the great Dane, and Jeff Jaeger, Mr. 
Consistency, lead kickers into a new age 


drives New Orleans Saints opponents crazy. 

One of the most successful placekickers in 
NFL history, Andersen followed up an un- 
spectacular 1989 campaign with a Pro Bow] 
year in 1990 and blockbuster °91 season. 
Fearful that he had leveled off, Andersen 
turned to sports psychology two years ago and 
now approaches his job from a New Age per- 
spective. Central to the Denmark native’s 
performance is an elaborate ritual that extends 
from the sidelines into the postgame hours, 
when he makes a diary of his kicking experi- 


By MIKE SILVER 


HEN PEOPLE ENVISION THE 
perfect kicker, they think of Mor- 
ten Andersen. When Andersen 


envisions the perfect kick, he thinks about 
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“coping, mastery, and visualization.” Those 
are concepts Andersen has picked up from 
working with a sports psychologist, and 
they've helped him retain the prowess that 


ences, and on to the practice week, when he 
sits alone in film sessions and relives negative 
moments. 

“I felt that I needed that edge again,” 
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Andersen says. “I was going into my 10th year 
in the league, and I just felt I needed to 
sharpen up my mental skills a little bit. You 
get to a point, physically, where you're not 
going to improve. And while my last couple of 
years had been pretty good, they weren't good 
by my standards. So I figured I'd give sports 
psychology a try.” 

The result is that Andersen often sounds 
like one of those motivational cassettes—and 
looks once again like the top kicker in 
football. Although he was not voted to the Pro 
Bowl last year—he’s a five-time selection— 
Andersen has regained his rightful place in 
the hearts of players, coaches, and personnel 
directors around the league. Even the next 
best thing to Andersen, the Raiders’ Jeff 
Jaeger, agrees that the search for the league's 
top kicker should end near the southern mouth 
of the Mississippi River. “I think that’s a very 
fair statement,” Jaeger says. “He's a great 
prototype. He's big [6-2, 215], he’s strong, he’s 
clutch—he’s got everything, really. He's great 
on kickoffs, great on field goals, and great on 
extra points. I don’t think there’s anything he 
does wrong.” 

Neither Jaeger nor Andersen did much 
wrong last season. Jaeger, the AFC’s Pro Bowl 
selection, hit on 29 of 34 field goal attempts, 
including a perfect seven-for-seven from 40 to 
49 yards. His 116-point total was second in 
the AFC, and the second highest in Raid- 
ers history. His four field goals accounted 
for all of the Raiders’ points in a 12-6 victory 
over San Francisco, and he made three field 
goals in a game on four other occasions. He 
missed only one of his 30 extra-point opportu- 
nities. 

Andersen made all 38 of his extra-point 
attempts—he’s missed just two in the last six 
seasons—and converted 25 of 32 field goals, 
missing just twice from inside 40 yards and 
nailing 7 of 13 from longer distances. His 113 
points placed him third in the NFC, far behind 
the NFL leader, Washington's Chip Lohmiller, 
who had 149. Lohmiller, however, had many 
more opportunities than Andersen, and he 
couldn’t match the old master in any other 
Statistical category. 

Andersen’s field goal percentage was 
higher. His NFL-leading ratio of unreturned 
kickoffs—54.4% of his kickoffs went for 
touchbacks—was untouchable. And Ander- 
sen booted the second longest field goal in 
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NFL history, a 60-yarder that trails only the 
63-yard effort of another Saint, Tom Demp- 
sey, in the league record book. 

Now listen to Andersen describe his his- 
toric kick, which came on the final play of the 
first half in an October 27 game against 
Chicago. “I was in a zone,” he says. “ You talk 
to track and field athletes, or anyone who has 
engaged in this type of sports psychology 
training, and most of them will tell you they're 
in a zone when things like this happen. You 
see the event in slow motion. You see every- 
thing very clearly. It’s a very neat feeling. It’s a 
moment where you are totally relaxed yet very 
focused and poised. Even before the kick, I 
remember I made it a point to go to Jim[Mora, 
the Saints coach] and say, ‘Let’s kick it. It was 
my time. He looked at me, and he must have 
known.” 

Andersen's kick didn’t just sail through the 
uprights. It cleared them easily. “That ball 
could've gone through from 68 to 70 yards,” 
Andersen says. “It would’ye gone another 
five, at least.” 

That leads Andersen to believe he can make 
a 70-yard field goal in a game, given the right 
situation. Then again, thinking positive has 
become a way of life for him. Each Monday, 
when he looks at films from the previous day’s 
game, he focuses on what he calls distasteful 
moments—sometimes something as innoc- 
uous as a short kickoff—and replays them in 
his mind, changing the outcome mentally to a 
more favorable one. “That way,” he explains, 
“you learn from the event instead of making it 
threatening.” 

Similarly, Andersen has no superstitions 
about the goal posts. Some kickers, most 
notably former 49er Ray Wersching, have 
treated the goal posts as taboo before their 
kicks. “A lot of people don’t believe in looking 
at the goal posts,” Andersen says. “They 
consider them threatening. I think of them as 
friends.” 

Andersen’s buddy-buddy relationship with 
the uprights has made him quite threatening to 
opponents, who have seen too many close 
games decided by his superior leg. “I hate him 
with a passion,” said 49ers vice president John 
McVay, only somewhat in jest. “They'll just 
try to play you on even terms all game, 
knowing he’s got a great chance of winning it 
for them.” 

Similarly, the Raiders, who aren't exactly 


known for their offensive firepower these 
days, place a disproportionate share of their 
scoring chores on Jaeger’s shoulders—or make 
that feet. “He certainly kept the Raiders in every 
game,” says Chiefs general manager Carl 
Peterson. “They didn’t score a lot of touch- 
downs, but he was able to produce. He's a very 
talented guy.” 

Another unabashed admirer is Lide Hug- 
gins, the Broncos director of pro personnel. 
“He's been in big games, and he’s won them 
with long field goals,” Huggins says. “He’s an 
excellent directional kicker when he kicks off, 
plus he has the power to get the ball in the 
endzone.” 

Soon that may become a difficult proposi- 
tion. At the NFL’s winter meetings, owners 
considered a proposal to move kickoffs back 
five yards, from the 35-yard line to the 30. 
That was shot down, but an experiment with 
lowered kicking tees was instituted for se- 
lected preseason games. 

“| think if they're going to lower the tee, 
then they should get rid of the penalty for 
kicking it out of bounds,” says Jaeger, a third- 
round draft pick of Cleveland in 1987 who 
came to the Raiders in ’89 as a Plan B free 
agent. “With a one-inch tee, there’s no way 
you can get any hang time.” 

Adds Andersen: “As a whole, kickers don’t 
get a whole lot of recognition. We're the dark 
sheep of the NFL. They’re always picking on 
the kickers. They always want to make it 
harder for us, I guess because they think we 
don’t take a lot of physical abuse, so let’s mess 
with their livelihood. 

“Against Dallas this year, we were pe- 
nalized back to the 30, and I still kicked it out 
of the endzone. | say if they don’t run it out, 
put the ball on the 15. Why punish the 
kicker?” 

Andersen also rejects the stereotype of men 
who play his position—the one that classifies 
all kickers as flakes. It’s a stigma, he says, that 
is “dying a slow death.” 

“That stereotype’s been beaten into the 
ground,” Jaeger adds. “I work hard at what I 
do, so I go out of my way not to be different. 
Maybe that in itself makes me different. I 
don’t know. I guess people just like to see us 
that way, so they'll seize upon anything they 
can.” 

Things like making friends with the goal 
posts. 
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Preseason All-Americans 


A large number of would-be All-Americans have departed 
for the greener pastures of the NFL, but the remaining 
players still form a mighty strong collegiate All-Star squad 


UST LIKE THE NFL, WE ALSO 
have a Plan “B.” That’s “B” for back- 
up—as in back-up All-America team. 
Of the 34 underclassmen who eschewed 
their remaining eligibility and made them- 
selves available for the NFL draft, at least 18 
would have been legitimate candidates for the 
1992 preseason All-America team—and 
probably the postseason squad, as well. In 
fact, five were consensus All-Americans a 
year ago: wide receiver Desmond Howard of 
Michigan, the Heisman Trophy winner; offen- 
sive tackle Bob Whitfield of Stanford; defen- 


By HERSCHEL NISSENSON 


sive tackle Steve Emtman of Washington, 
winner of the Outland Trophy and Lombardi 
Award; and defensive backs Terrell Buckley of 
Florida State, the Jim Thorpe Award recipient, 
and Darryl] Williams of Miami. 

Four others made at least one All-America 
team: Florida State tailback Amp Lee, Ten- 
nessee wide receiver Carl Pickens, Texas 
defensive end Shane Dronett, and Georgia 
Tech linebacker Marco Coleman. Serious 
consideration also would have been given to 
defensive ends Sean Gilbert and Keith Ham- 
ilton of Pitt, wide receiver Marcus Grant of 
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Houston, quarterback Tommy Maddox of 
UCLA, defensive tackle Chester McClockton 
of Clemson, tight end Johnny Mitchell of 
Nebraska, tailback Mazio Royster of South- 
ern Cal, defensive end Alonzo Spellman of 
Ohio State, and offensive guard Roosevelt 
Wagner of Michigan State. 

Not every 1991 All-American decided to go 
pro, of course. Returning are running backs 
Trevor Cobb of Rice and Russell White of 
California, and Florida State linebacker Mar- 
vin Jones. 


OFFENSE 


Quarterbacks 

Shane Matthews, Florida. What can Mat- 
thews do for an encore after winning South- 
eastern Conference player of the year honors 
in 1990 and 1991, becoming only the sixth 
player to accomplish that feat’? Match the only 
three-time winner, Georgia’s Herschel 
Walker, that’s what. Matthews placed fifth in 
the 1991 Heisman balloting, and the four 
players ahead of him are gone. He’s aiming at 
SEC passing yardage and TD records of 9,115 
passing yards and 69 touchdowns set by 
LSU’s Tommy Hodson; Matthews has 6,082 
and 51. 

Drew Bledsoe, Washington State. Stuck 
up there in Pullman, Wash., Bledsoe may be 
the best quarterback you've never heard of. In 
the seventh game of the 1990 season he 
became the first true freshman in more than 
30 years to start at quarterback for the 
Cougars. He started all 11 games last year, 
completing 199 of 358 passes (55.6%) for 
2,741 yards and 17 touchdowns. 


Running Backs 

Jerome Bettis, Notre Dame. Bettis devel- 
oped into one of the most potent weapons in 
the country last year, when he rushed for 972 
yards and 16 touchdowns on 168 carries and 
caught 17 passes for 190 yards and four TDs. 
The 20 touchdowns set a Notre Dame record, 
and he won MVP honors in the Sugar Bowl 
victory over Florida by rushing for 150 yards 
and three TDs, including scoring runs of 49 
and 39 yards in the fourth quarter. 

Russell White, California. Despite a 


Gators gunslinger Matthews shoots for his 
third straight SEC player of the year award. 
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string of minor injuries a year ago, White 
earned All-America honors and became the 
first Cal player to post consecutive 1,000-yard 
seasons. He gained 229 yards against South- 
ern Cal, the most ever against the Trojans. He 
has scored 30 TDs in 23 games and is the only 
player in Pac-10 history to earn first team all- 
conference honors despite not starting a game 
(1990). He combines 4.38 speed with a power- 
ful running style. 

Trevor Cobb, Rice. Cobb won the 1991 
Doak Walker Award as the nation’s top run- 
ning back, rushing for a school record 1,692 
yards to break his own mark of 1,325 in 1990. 
Cobb holds the all-time school mark of 3,562 
yards and needs 1,450 yards, 97 attempts, and 
872 all-purpose yards to set Southwest Con- 
ference career records in those categories. 

Marshall Faulk, San Di- 
ego State. Coach Al Lugin- 


perhaps his best attribute is the way he 
understands secondary coverages and finds 
the open area. He's an excellent possession 
receiver who can go deep as well. 

Mark Szlachcic, Bowling Green. After 
his school record 1 1-catch, 179-yard perform- 
ance in the California Raisin Bowl, everyone 
knows Szlachcic’s name, even if they can’t 
pronounce it. (It's Slay-chick.) During the 
regular season, OI’ What’s-his-name caught 
65 passes for 943 yards—he led the Mid- 
American Conference in both categories— 
and eight touchdowns, then added two more 
TDs against Fresno State in the bowl game. 
He caught at least four passes in every game 
last season. 

Aaron Turner, Pacific. He’s not a jack of 
all trades, but Turner finished 13th nationally 
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bill calls him “an athlete who OFFENSE 
comes along once in a dec- First Team 
ade.” As a true freshman in pets an on vee aed os 
heen luarterbac! ane Matthews lorida r. 

sie an — r zi hse Running back Jerome Bettis Notre Dame Jr. 
rookie to lead the nation in | Running back Russell White California Sr. 
rushing (158.8 yards per | Widereceiver © SeanLaChapelle UCLA Sr. 
game and 1,429 total yards— Wide receiver Olanda Truitt Mississippi St. Jr. 
7.1 per carry—despite miss- Tight end Butch Williams Washington St. Sr. 
; ‘ Tackle Tony Boselli Southern Cal Soph. 
ing three games with broken Tackle Lincoln Kennedy Washington Sr. 
ribs and a collapsed lung) and Guard Will Shields Nebraska Sr. 
scoring (15.6 points per game Guard Terrence Wisdom Syracuse Sr. 
on 23 touchdowns and a two- Center Mike Devlin lowa Sr. 

: sion). He fin- Placekicker Dan Eichloff Kansas Jr. 
Pole conversion) ae in Kickoffreturner Qadry Ismail Syracuse Sr. 


ished ninth in the Heisman 
balloting. Faulk rushed for 


Second Team 


seven touchdowns and an Position Player School Class 
NCAA-record 386 yards Quarterback Drew Bledsoe Washington St. Jr. 

‘ : : Running back Trevor Cobb Rice Sr. 
sanitet Paci: 8 os Ur Running back —- Marshall Faulk San Diego St. Soph 
was broken later in the Wide receiver Mark Szlachcic © BowlingGreen_ Sr. 
season. Wide receiver Aaron Turner Pacific Sr. 

Tight end Irv Smith Notre Dame Sr. 

Wide Receivers Tackle Alan Kline Ohio St. Jr. 
S Rece Pe Ch ll Tackle Tom Scott EastCarolina = Sr. 
San z & ap Cree? Guard John Ellisor Texas A&M Sr. 
UCLA. This sure-handed | Guard Bob Garman Washington St. Sr. 
wideout set all of UCLA's Center Mike Compton West Virginia — Sr. 
single-season receiving rec- Placekicker Jason Elam Hawaii Sr. 
ords last year—68 catches, Kickoff returner Fred Montgomery New Mexico St. Sr. 


987 yards, 11 TDs—and 
seems a cinch to shatter the career marks this 
season. He became the first Bruin since 1946 
to lead the Pac-10 (formerly the Pacific Coast 
Conference) in receptions. LaChapelle caught 
at least four passes in every game, tied the 
single-game mark with I1 against Arizona 
State, and was the only player in school 
history to catch at least two TD passes in four 
consecutive games. He needs 17 catches to 
break Mike Sherrard’s school record of 128. 
Olanda Truitt, Mississippi State. This is 
somewhat of a long-shot pick, since Truitt 
hasn't played since 1990, when he led Pitts- 
burgh with 49 catches for 895 yards and six 
touchdowns before transferring. He broke in 
as a true freshman with 19 receptions for 383 
yards. Truitt has excellent athletic ability, but 
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in all-purpose yardage last year. Four catego- 
ries determine all-purpose yardage—rushing, 
receiving, kickoff returns, and punt returns— 
and everyone else in the top 20 had yardage in 
at least two of them. Not Turner. All he did 
was catch passes: 92 for 1,604 yards and 18 
touchdowns. He led the country in yards per 
game (145.8) and finished second in recep- 
tions per game (8.4). 


Tight Ends 

Butch Williams, Washington State. 
There isn’t an abundance of great tight ends in 
collegiate football this year, but Williams—a 
two-time First Team All-Pac-10 selection— 
would be a star in any kind of company. 
Williams, the son of former WSU great and 


Los Angeles Ram Clancy Williams, caught 43 
passes for 627 yards in 1990 and 31 for 389 last 
year. 

Irv Smith, Notre Dame. Smith backed up 
Derek Brown for three years but made per- 
haps the most memorable reception of last 
season for the Irish when he scored on a 
58-yard play against Indiana, dragging a 
handful of Hoosiers the final 20 yards. He 
saw extensive playing time in short-yardage, 
goal-line, and double-tight end sets and 
caught six passes for 86 yards and three 
touchdowns, and also caught a TD pass in the 
Sugar Bowl. 


Tackles 

Tony Boselli, Southern Cal. The Trojans 
were awful last year, but Boselli wasn’t. Meet 
USC’s next great offensive 
lineman—and this is a school 
that has produced 24 First 
Team All-America linemen 


Hh Wh. since 1964 and 17 first-round 
63 192 NFL draft picks from its line 
5-11 247 : ; 
6-0 210 since 1968. A ferocious 
6-4 207 blocker, Boselli had 24 “de- 
6-1 190 cleaters”—i.e., knocking an 
6-3 223 opponent off his feet— 
6-7 275 F . 

against Washington State. 
6-7 325 5 
6-1 295 Lincoln Kennedy, Wash- 
6-4 296 ington. Kennedy made the 
6-3 275 move to full-time tackle last 
e foe season after splitting 1990 be- 


tween tackle and guard, and 
his consistent play was instru- 


Ht. Wt. mental in the Huskies setting 
6-5 220 several school offensive rec- 
ie es ords. The coaches named him 
6-4 205 offensive player of the week 
6-0 173 seven times. He has surpris- 
6-5 233 ing quickness for his size, 
6-7 290 having dropped about 35 
ee pet pounds since the 1988 season. 
6-4 296 Alan Kline, Ohio State. 
6-7 289 An outstanding young player 
6-0 194 


with enormous potential, 
Kline almost always graded 
out as the Buckeyes’ top line- 
man, and he led the team in playing time. A 
big, strong, agile player, Kline has great work 
habits and is very intelligent. He has had 
stretches where he simply dominated. 

Tom Scott, East Carolina. Scott is one of 
the largest players in college football but has 
good quickness (a 5.2 40) for his size. Part of 
an offensive line that did not allow a sack for 
20 straight quarters, he had an outstanding 
game against Memphis State with six knock- 
down blocks and three “rhino” blocks. In that 
game the Pirates ran behind Scott nine con- 
secutive times to preserve a 20-13 victory. 


Guards 


Will Shields, Nebraska. Very strong and a 
great technician, Shields was picked by Colo- 
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rado coach Bill McCartney as the Big Eight 
player he would choose to start a program: 
“He’s a young offensive lineman with great 
ability and plays with great intensity. He 
seems to have everything youre looking for in 
an offensive lineman.” A two-time All-Big 
Eight pick, Shields helped Nebraska win its 
seventh national rushing title in 12 years. 

Terrence Wisdom, Syracuse. This two- 
year starter has played guard and tackle during 
his career and could wind up at either spot this 
year. He moves very well and is an excellent 
run-blocker, and he has has improved his 
pass-blocking. Coach Paul Pasqualoni calls 
Wisdom “one of the great offensive lineman 
in Division I-A.” 

John Ellisor, Texas A&M. The only re- 
turning starter from the 1990 
offensive line, Ellisor pro- 
vided leadership all year, 
playing the majority of the 
season with a cast on his 
hand. His impressive strength 
makes him a devastating 
drive blocker, and he was a 
key performer on the 1990 
line that helped the Aggies set 
a school record for total of- 


Position 
Lineman 
Lineman 
Lineman 
Linebacker 
Linebacker 
Linebacker 
Linebacker 


kickers and punters in college football, 
Eichloff led the Big Eight in both categories, 
making 18 of 24 field goal attempts and 
punting for a 42.3 average. Eichloff was an 
all-conference as a freshman and sophomore, 
and his 58-yard field goal against Kansas State 
in 1990 is the longest in KU history. He was 
born in West Germany and moved to the 
United States in 1984. 

Jason Elam, Hawaii. Elam came back 
from a medical redshirt year in 1990 to set 13 
school records in 1991. His career records 
include most points (303), most extra points 
attempted (117), most extra points made (114), 
most consecutive extra points (91), most field 
goals (63), and most field goals attempted 
(75). He hit on 19 of 24 last year, and three of 
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DEFENSE 

First Team 
School 
Oklahoma St. 
Miami 
Virginia 
Washington 
Florida St. 
Miami 
Ohio St. 
Texas 


Jason Gildon 
Rusty Medearis 
Chris Slade 
Dave Hoffman 
Marvin Jones 
Darrin Smith 
Steve Tovar 
Lance Gunn 


fense and a Southwest Con- 
ference record for rushing 
yardage. 

Bob Garman, Washing- 
ton State. Thanks to a ruling 
by the NCAA, Garman is 
back for what appears to be a 
sixth year. What was thought 
to be a redshirt season in 1987 
was wiped out because Gar- 
man withdrew from school, 
and he didn’t see action in 
1988. He has started 33 
straight games at tackle but 
moves to guard this season. 


Centers 
Mike Devlin, Iowa. De- 


Strong safety 
Cornerback 
Cornerback 
Free safety 
Punter 

Punt returner 


Position 
Lineman 
Lineman 
Lineman 
Linebacker 
Linebacker 
Linebacker 
Linebacker 
Strong safety 
Cornerback 
Cornerback 
Free safety 
Punter 

Punt returner 


Carlton Gray 
Ryan McNeil 
Tracy Saul 
Shayne Edge 
Kevin Williams 


UCLA 
Miami 
Texas Tech 
Florida 
Miami 


Second Team 


Player 

Sam Adams 
Coleman Rudolph 
Dana Stubblefield 
Jessie Armstead 
Ron George 
William Sims 
Tommy Thigpen 
Roger Harper 
Tom Carter 
Jimmy Young 

Will White 

Pat O'Neill 

David Palmer 


School 

Texas A&M 

Georgia Tech 
Kansas 

Miami 

Stanford ; 
SW Louisiana = Sr. 
North Carolina Sr. 
Ohio St. 

Notre Dame 
Purdue 

Florida 

Syracuse 

Alabama 


vlin started all 12 games for 
an Iowa offensive unit that 
ranked third in the Big Ten in total offense and 
allowed just 11 sacks during the regular 
season. In 1990 he was part of a line that 
helped the Hawkeyes gain a school-record 
2,699 yards rushing. He’s been compared 
favorably to former Iowa and current NFL 
centers Jay and Joel Hilgenberg. 

Mike Compton, West Virginia. A three- 
year starter and an All-Big East Conference 
selection, Compton has all the physical tools 
and great knowledge of the game. Compton, 
who was named the weekly offensive leader 
five times last season, is probably the best 
center in West Virginia history. 


Kickers 


Dan Eichloff, Kansas. One of the premier 
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his misses came from 50 yards or further. In 
his career, Elam is 20-for-25 between 40 and 
49 yards. 


Kickoff Returners 

Qadry Ismail, Syracuse. The first two- 
sport All-American (football and track) at 
Syracuse since the legendary Jim Brown, 
Ismail is one of the most exciting players in 
the country. His exceptional speed has helped 
make him the school’s all-time leading kickoff 
returner, with 1,912 yards on 84 runbacks, and 
he’s also one of the nation’s premier receiving 
threats, with 37 catches for 693 yards in “91. 
Qadry is the brother of Raghib (the Rocket) 
Ismail, the Heisman Trophy winner from 
Notre Dame who now plays in Canada. 


Fred Montgomery, New Mexico State. In 
his first season at the Division I-A level after 
transferring from junior college, he led the 
nation in kickoff returns with 25 for 734 yards 
for a 29.4 average—a Big West Conference 
record—and one touchdown. A speedster, 
Montgomery has been timed at 4.3 in the 40. 
Like Ismail, he has football in his genes: He's 
the brother of former NFL All-Pro Wilbert 
Montgomery and NFL veteran Cleo Mont- 
gomery. 


DEFENSE 


Linemen 

Jason Gildon, Oklahoma State. A shining 
light on last year’s 0-10-1 team, Gildon had 16 
sacks, which led the Big Eight and broke the 
school record of 14'/2 set in 
1985 by Leslie O'Neal. He 
also had a team-high I5 pres- 
sures. In 1990 Gildon made as 
much of an impact as any true 
freshman has for the Cow- 
boys recently. 

Rusty Medearis, Miami. 
Medearis led Miami linemen 
with 55 tackles, 10 sacks, and 
24 quarterback pressures, and 
capped his sophomore year 
by recording four sacks in the 
22-0 Orange Bowl victory 
over Nebraska, which gave 
him 24 sacks in 17 career 
starts. Medearis has quick 
hands and feet and is very 
explosive off the ball. 

Chris Slade, Virginia. 
Slade has been in on a school- 
record 25 sacks during his 
career, including 14 last sea- 
son, another record. He led 
the Cavaliers in tackles with 
99 and also in tackles for 
losses (21 for 116 yards). 
Slade was Virginia’s defen- 
sive MVP in the Citrus Bowl 
as a true freshman in 1989. 

Sam Adams, Texas 
A&M. Adams, who played in every game last 
season as a true freshman, was named South- 
west Conference defensive newcomer of the 
year by several publications. He was second 
on the team with 5'/2 sacks, although he didn’t 
start until the fourth game. He runs a 4.8 40. 

Coleman Rudolph, Georgia Tech. This 
First Team All-ACC performer at defensive 
tackle was second in the conference in sacks 
with 13 and in tackles for loss with 20 for 110 
yards. Rudolph has excellent speed. 

Dana Stubblefield, Kansas. A First Team 
All-Big Eight pick after recording 10 sacks to 
rank third in the conference, Stubblefield had 
77 tackles, tops among Kansas linemen. In the 
last two years he has made 19 tackles behind 
the line for minus-62 yards. 


NFL & COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


Linebackers 

Dave Hoffmann, Washington. Steve Emt- 
man got all the attention, but Hoffmann was 
very much a leader of the defense that helped 
the Huskies capture a share of the national 
championship. He led the team in tackles for 
the second year in a row and was named to the 
Football Writers Association of America’s 
All-America team. Hoffman always seems to 
be around the football and has a knack for 
coming up with the key play, posting 16'/2 
tackles for loss. He's especially strong against 
the run. 

Marvin Jones, Florida State. A First 
Team All-American who became the first 
sophomore ever named a finalist for the 
Lombardi Award, Jones was the Seminoles’ 
leading tackler with 125 stops, including 75 
solos. He has made 21 tackles for loss in his 
two-year career, good for fourth place on the 
school chart, and in two seasons has been in 
on 258 tackles. His 133 stops in 1990 made 
him FSU’s top freshman tackler ever. 

Darrin Smith, Miami. Smith led the 
Hurricanes with 126 tackles, including a 
career-high 18 (10 solos) in the 17-16 victory 
over No. I-ranked Florida State. One of the 
fastest linebackers in the nation, he runs a 
4.42 40. Linebackers coach Tommy Tuber- 
ville calls Smith “the most natural linebacker 
Miami has ever had.” 

Steve Tovar, Ohio State. A consensus All- 
Big Ten choice who led the Buckeyes in 
tackles for the second year in a row, Tovar has 
always played his best football in the big 
games. He has a great combination of speed 
and power, and is a physical player with great 
lateral movement. 

Jessie Armstead, Miami. A member of 
the fastest linebacking group in the country, 
Armstead runs a 4.47 40. He tied his career 
high with 14 tackles three times in 1991 and 
finished third on the team with 99 stops to 
establish himself as one of the keys on a unit 
that yielded only 9.1 points per game, best in 
the nation. 

Ron George, Stanford. Coach Bill Walsh 
says George “will be the central figure in our 
defensive unit.” He has size, speed, quick- 
ness, and strength. His ability to get behind 
the line of scrimmage and wreak havoc on 
opposing quarterbacks is evident in his 18 
sacks and 36 tackles for loss in the last two 
years, totals that stand among the best in the 
Pac-10 in both categories. George was the 
only Pac-10 performer to be named defensive 
player of the week on two occasions last year. 

William Sims, Southwestern Louisiana. 
Sims has 214 career tackles, and coach Nelson 
Stokley says he “has the speed, the strength, 
and the agility to be a truly great player.” 
Sims, who made 75 tackles in each of the last 
two seasons despite missing two games last 
year with a leg injury and being hobbled much 
of the season, can play both inside and outside 
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linebacker. He has run a 4.62 40 and posted a 
35-inch vertical jump. 

Tommy Thigpen, North Carolina. An 
outstanding inside linebacker and one of the 
game’s hardest hitters, Thigpen has uncanny 
instincts to be in the right place at the right 
time. He enters the 1992 season with 320 total 
tackles in 32 games, as well as 13 sacks, and 
27 tackles for loss. Although he missed one 
game last year and saw limited action in two 
others, he still made 106 tackles, had six 
quarterback pressures, and broke up three 
passes. 


Strong Safeties 

Lance Gunn, Texas. A defensive back 
with the hitting tendencies of a linebacker, 
Gunn had 54 tackles and five interceptions 
last fall. He enters 1992 with 10 career 
interceptions, eight shy of Texas’ oldest career 
mark, and has started every game at strong 
safety for three years. Gunn was a consensus 
All-Southwest Conference the last two years. 

Roger Harper, Ohio State. Harper was a 
candidate for the Jim Thorpe Award in his first 
year as a Starter and was named Sports 
/llustrated’s national player of the week after a 
12-tackle performance against Washington 
State that included a 42-yard interception 
return for a touchdown. His two interceptions 
against Illinois show him to be a punishing 
hitter who is an exceptional cover man. 


Cornerbacks 

Carlton Gray, UCLA. Gray is outstanding 
in one-on-one coverage, and he finished sec- 
ond nationally to Florida State’s Terrell Buck- 
ley last year with 10 interceptions. He added 
another in the John Hancock Bow! for his 11th, 
which broke a 26-year-old UCLA record. His 
10 regular-season interceptions were the most 
in the Pac-10 since 1968. Gray also broke up 
19 passes. A starter since early in his fresh- 
man year, he has 14 career thefts, trailing only 
Kenny Easley (19) and James Washington (15) 
on the UCLA list. 

Ryan MeNeil, Miami. In his first year as a 
starter he led the Hurricanes with five inter- 
ceptions, which he returned for 73 yards. 
McNeil also was tops with 17 pass breakups, 
including five against Florida State's Casey 
Weldon. He’s an intelligent player who under- 
stands coverages very well and has a good 
knowledge of what the offense is trying to do. 

Tom Carter, Notre Dame. Carter started 
all 13 games last year at field corner, played 
more minutes than anyone else on the team, 
and led the Irish with five interceptions. He 
possesses all the talent and speed (4.38) to be 
a great one. Carter broke into the starting 
lineup just three games into his freshman 
season of 1990, and his 79-yard interception 
return against Tennessee last fall was Notre 
Dame’s longest in 10 years. 

Jimmy Young, Purdue. Second in the Big 


Ten with six interceptions, Young started at 
slotback on offense the first five games of 
1990 and moved to defense in the spring of 
199]. He caught 18 passes for 167 yards in ’90. 


Free Safeties 

Tracy Saul, Texas Tech. A three-year 
starter and a consensus All-Southwest Con- 
ference selection each year at either free 
safety or kick returner, Saul has tied the SWC 
career record of 20 interceptions and has a 
shot at the NCAA career marks for intercep- 
tions (29) and interception return yardage 
(501; Saul has 303). He led the SWC in punt 
returns his first two years and was third last 
year. 

Will White, Florida. White enters the 
1992 season tied for the top spot on Florida’s 
career interception list with 13. A First Team 
All-SEC selection in his sophomore and 
junior years, he also was a First Team All- 
American and a Jim Thorpe Award finalist in 
1990, when he ranked second nationally with 
seven interceptions. 


Punters 

Shayne Edge, Florida. As a true freshman 
in 1991 he ranked fourth in the nation with a 
43.3-yard average and was a consensus First 
Team All-SEC choice. Of his 50 punts, 13 
traveled 50 yards or more, 32 were 40 or more, 
and 11 were downed inside the 20. 

Pat O’Neill, Syracuse. O'Neill also has 
developed into one of the best punters in 
Syracuse history (42-yard average last sea- 
son, with a quick release and excellent hang 
time); he broke the school record with a 72- 
yarder in 1990. O'Neill may be college foot- 
ball’s greatest weapon because of the way he 
nullifies opponents’ kickoff returns. He has 
put 97 of his 129 kickoffs into the endzone, 
resulting in 81 touchbacks. 


Punt Returners 

Kevin Williams, Miami. An explosive 
return specialist who also can play either 
flanker or tailback, Williams was named Big 
East special teams player of the week four 
times last season. He set Miami's all-time punt 
return record with 560 yards on 36 returns, a 
15.6-yard average, and had three consecutive 
games with punt returns for touchdowns, one 
shy of the NCAA record. Williams had 
another TD called back by a penalty and was 
stopped at the one-yard line on yet another 
occasion, and he also posted the longest punt 
return in school history, a 91-yarder. 

David Palmer, Alabama. All Palmer did 
as a true freshman was set school records by 
returning three punts for touchdowns and 
piling up 386 punt return yards while starting 
only five games. He added a 52-yard touch- 
down return against Colorado in the Block- 
buster Bow] and also led the team in receiving 
with 17 catches for 314 yards. 
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Title No. Price 
1980 HIGHLIGHTS 

BOW Se oatins cua antes NFLOO18 $14.98 
COWDOYS! 3. ec vaica seas setmclaals NFLOO84 $14.98 
Oakland Raiders ............ NFL1101 $14.98 
Gharmgersiicscuawienaccancens NFL1102 $14.98 
1981 HIGHLIGHTS 
BongalS::.0..2. sss teases NFL1122 $14.98 
COWDOYS) af ciosiccis.sectrssscmes NFL1123 $14.98 
DOIpPhins een. ce wencerenee NFL1124 $14.98 
NVGOISB cetera tons NFL1126 $14.98 
NYGlants: j-seacecaeesise NFL1125 $14.98 
Chargers. ce artis tater NFL1127 $14.98 
Q9GIS er csat ena asaleb es NFL1128 $14.98 
1982 HIGHLIGHTS 

Cowboys ..... .. NFL1152 $14.98 
LARaiders . .. NFL1160 $14.98 
Dolphins ... .. NFL1154 $14.98 
NY Jets .. .. NFL1156 $14.98 
Steelers .. .. NFL1150 $14.98 
Chargers sic aia ssaaw eee NFL1158 $14.98 
Redskins (1981-82) .......... NFL1148 $14.98 
1983 HIGHLIGHTS 
BYONCOS?aisiaeac ian nenaesies NFLO100 $14.98 
LORS sistcx pace corse nncs NFL1170 $14.98 
BARAIGEIS 25.0.5 c.c5s cores NFL1182 $14.98 
EAR aMSiine. cereccse ec enieoee NFL1172 $14.98 
PGIDEINS it ccsstottert ae-ctstean sees NFL1174 $14.98 
Steelers sais cciieiwoa tire NFL1176 $14.98 
AQOIS Ne Mestad ai sana epee ais NFL1178 $14.98 
Seahawks ...............28- NFL1180 $14.98 
RedSKING sicsree acess cers NFL1184 $14.98 
1984 HIGHLIGHTS 

BS ANS Sracsr cies tcspaiere ces NFL1002 $14.98 
Cowboys .. NFL1003 $14.98 
Broncos NFL1004 $14.98 
LARams . NFL1005 $14.98 
Dolphins . NFL1006 $14.98 
NY Giants NFL1007 $14.98 
Steelers .. NFL1008 $14.98 
49ers .... .. NFL1001 $14.98 
Seahawks .... NFL1009 $14.9) 
ROASKINS 200. <ocaesele Noite NFL1010 $14.98 
1985 HIGHLIGHTS 

Baas meer. cotr conec ert ee NFL1024 $19.98 
BfOWNSing Stoncrscoracaanice NFL1028 $14.98 
COWDO YS. 2sicterisaa severe NFL1029 $14.98 
Raiders)2.5 sa ckeeei ee NFL1030 $14.98 
DOIDAINS siqisccwne veneers NFL1032 $14.98 
PAatOls secre easton NFL1033 $14.98 
ASRS iii acon wecelnionet eran NFL1036 $14.98 
1986 HIGHLIGHTS 

NY Giants) 2 ore eee NFL1051 $19.98 
BYONCOS: §)..< c. iemtewsininecosieis NFL1052 $19.98 
Faltons2acticciconeete ees NFL1057 $14.98 
BiNS ier ea seer dks oats NFL1058 $14.98 
Bare a piss saree oc's NFL1059 $14.98 
r 
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Oilers Asser ae tetas oeet ee NFL1065 $14.98 
Indianapolis Colts ........... NFL1066 $14.98 
IOUS See ere ee wierweare eee NFL1067 $14.98 
CASAS et ie elas te cenis sicher NFL1069 $14.98 
PDODNINSS-o coveereecotec ates NFL1070 $14.98 
VIKINGS iste ss atclatalaortmaara cia warts NFL1071 $14.98 
Patiotssccancnseeesatencnnss NFL1072 $14.98 
New Orleans Saints .......... NFL1073 $14.98 
WIS aerosol era toes NFL1074 $14.98 
EADS fe eran axle hein c ices NFL1075 $14.98 
SIOGIETS © irecigoscuienkat oa eie 3 
Gandinals paincns crn toe 
Chargers iis cece eeces 
FRR eT ARO CE SEY 
Seahawks ...............0- 
Buccaneers .... 
RedakinSiecutetc taste veecus 
1987 HIGHLIGHTS 
Redskins “Warpath” ......... NFL2009 $19.98 
Broncos 
“Rocky Mountain Magic” .... NFL2008 $19.98 


Falcons ... 


Bills .... 

Bears ... 3 
Bengals . ‘ 
Browns .. é 
Cowboys y 
Broncos . 
Lions ..... i 
Packers ....... ‘ 
Oilers a me, ote a2 : 
Indianapolis Colts ........... NFL2044 $14.98 
Chislsstaiesstcnacdse escent NFL2043 $14.98 
BA Raldersiss sway esncsaeiae aos NFL2050 $14.98 
ANS vara a macumrects enorme NFL2051 $14.98 
DoDphins ec en.hice uns tes NFL2033 $14.98 
VIKINGS 8 Ce erence teee ee NFL2041 $14.98 
Patriots: bxiaeenceed oope tenn NFL2049 $14.98 
Saintskesncesacenms owen NFL2027 $14.98 
NYGiants 2.o7 5502220 cen ne NFL2040 $14.98 
NY Jets: aeecen sac Peeters NFL2045 $14.98 
FAGIGS Fone cieneecon enone NFL2046 $14.98 
Steelers sn ee ee eee NFL2054 $14.98 
Cardinale=sic et Baines cases NFL2026 $14.98 
Chargers ccasis ets s caves e NFL2042 $14.98 
AQOIS (ov sans esas eras NFL2037 $14.98 
SGaHAWKS << cnssnnssie wctscice NFL2025 $14.98 
Buccaneers .. NFL2034 $14.98 
FROGSHI IS Cit wane cae ance NFL2053 $14.98 
1988 HIGHLIGHTS 

49ers “Team of the Decade” ...M102258 $19.98 
Bengals “Stars In Stripes” ....M102257 $19.98 
Falcons e22es eras caeieiae M102419 $14.98 
Bilis ocawcniscknewovence M102420 $14.98 
Bears’ sncheacemnden arse M102421 $14.98 


IL res. Add 7% Sales Tax 
Postage & Handling 


Title lo 
Bengals... ec ercwansswesc M102422 
BIOWTISS ce wcscnra teen ome M102423 
COWDOYS 8. .shee ce aes cece M102424 
BrOnG0S ssc cans ssn ioe asics M102418 
EIGNS fenccsteae ent one eee M102425 
PaCkOrssroiisneons aces Cas M102426 
OUBTS oc con cee tces eects M102427 
Indianapolis Colts ........... M102428 
Ghidis: iol. oxcawtneuiweiared M102429 
EA RAMS aisaaie oa see halen M102431 
DOIDHINS soso acne accstsivie ses M102432 
VIKINGS Asa ieoiiwo rae ees M102433 
Patnots os ccomeccoeee tains M102434 
Santee tne eres nalts M102435 
WYiGlaniss eae Socios, acinus M102236 
NYA6ISsiiscccestanst acess eee M102237 
Eaglesset sen ccticaniciassines M102438 
Sleelers eck vs nce ences M102439 
Phoenix Cardinals ........... M102440 
CUANGOTS.. armrest nie ele M102441 
AQ GYR Ee. occa a a as SPN M102442 
Seahawks ...........2.2.00. M102443 
Buccaneers..............055 102444 
Redskins co <nencte scene stics M102417 
SPECIAL TEAM HIGHLIGHTS 
Three In A Row: 

The Green Bay Packers 

I965-672~ ceca ceca ncsis NFL1034 
The Star Ascending: 

The Dallas Cowboys 

19G5-GOR rte es ccaip NFL1188 
CoD Age: 

The Dallas Cowboys 

AQTO=7 45s ocniciaty bie west NFL1140 
America’s Team: 

The Dallas Cowboys 

1975-70 eo eo NFL1142 
A Winning Tradition: 

The Cleveland Browns 

(1964, '65, '67, '68, 69) ..... NFL1014 
The Legacy Begins: 

The Miami Dolphins 

1Q70-7A Pe ee scn. tees NFL1011 
First Taste of Glory: 

The Denver Broncos 

(1977, '78, ‘79, '84) ........ NFL1022 
Glory Days of Yesteryear: 

The Baltimore Colts 

(1964, '65, 68, '70) ........ NFL1015 
Years to Remember: 

The New York Giants 


(1958, '59, 61, 62,63) ..... NFL1012 
Purple Power Years: 

The Minnesota Vikings 

(1969, '73, '74,'76) ........ NFL1013 
The Championship Years: 

Pittsburgh Steelers ........ NFL1144 
Three Cheers for the Redskins: 


Subtotal 


Total 


Send order with check or money order to: 


FOOTBALL DIGEST 
Mail Order Dept. 
P.O. Box 830 
Evanston, IL 60204 
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1992 The Prugenta! Insurance Compa: 


] > 4 > c + . . ’ 7 
When it comes to insurance, real estate and investments, there is 


one certainty. The financial strength of The Prudential. Rock Solid’ 


ThePrudential @& 


© Sears, Roebuck and Co. 1992 


DieHard. How the legends get their Start. 


Most legendary Indy drivers know the battery with the 
power to Start their cars is exactly the same as the battery 
you can buy for your car DieHard. The battery that has been 
starting more than 75 million Americans over the past 25 years. 
You can count on Sears DieHard? batteries to consistently 
deliver more power when you need it most. After all, 
who backs you better than Sears? 


SEARS 


